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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 
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THE YOUNG SURGEON. 


THE STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT AT WASHINGTON. 

We have no objection to the statues of the war kings of Europe being erected at Washington, provided 
= that on the pedestal of each shall be plainly engraved the words, “‘ War is hell,’ and ‘ Blessed are the 
= merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


“NOBODY AXED YOU, SIR,” 
SHE SAID. 
““* Where are you going, my pretty maid ?’ 

‘I’m going a milking, sir,’ she said. 

* What is your father, my pretty maid?’ 

* My father’s a farmer, sir,’ she said. 

‘Then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid.’ 

* Nobody axed you, sir, she said.” 

If we may trust what Mexican and 
South American newspapers are be- 
ginning to say, our Latin brothers are 
not quite pleased with our proposition 
to become the big bully of the whole 
American continent. 

They would rather prefer that we 
should attend diligently to our own 
business and permit them to paddle 
their own canoes, and if we are to go 
on interfering with them, and teach- 
ing the boys in all our schools that the 
most important object of living is to 
fight—we may in due time need battle- 
ships enough to not only whip Europe 
but the rest of America. 

A Western Congressman says that 
while his state is in a perfectly safe 
position, still he is willing to help pay 
for the protection of Atlantic cities. 
Very kind, certainly —but if he and 
his fraternizers will take half as much 
pains to keep us out of wars, our 
Atlantic cities will need little protec- 
tion, except the cost of a few battle- 
ships and the enlarging, improving and 
making more safe our harbors and the 
ship channels leading into them. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


COLLEGE HAZING. 


A friend sends us in Munsey’s Maga- 
zine for March, 1905, an article on 
“College Hazing,’ by Julian Haw- 
thorne, which ought to be read by the 
faculties of every Protestant college 
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and university in America. We say Protes- 
tant because we have never heard of the 
outrages he pictures having been permitted 
in any Catholic educational institution, and 
as our paper goes every month to the presi- 
dents of all these institutions, we take plea- 
sure in calling their attention to it. 

Senator Money of Mississippi, whom we 
had the pleasure of personally knowing some 
years ago at Washington, recently declared 
in the Senate that, as a student, he would 
have died before he would have permitted 
himself to be hazed. 

Mr. Hawthorne gives case after case, and 
says he could give enough to fill the whole 
magazine of hazing outrages, resulting sev- 
eral times in life injuries and sometimes in 
death, and some of them as infernal, appar- 
ently, as it would seem to be in the power 
of devils to invent. 

Our readers may remember that when we 
entered Brown University as a freshman in 
1842, we had our door secured so that it could 
not suddenly be broken down, and gave out 
notice that we should shoot the first hazer 
that came through it and as many more as 
we could, and we escaped hazing. <A few 
weeks since we wrote to the president of 
Brown University asking if the old armor 
which we had placed on our door still re- 
mained there, and in reply received a very 
kind letter saying that it was removed some 
twenty years ago, but there is no need of 
it now for there is no hazing now in Brown 
University. 

We are glad to commend this answer to 
the faculties of all our other Protestant col- 
leges and universities in America, with the 
hope that they may soon be able to say that 
there is no hazing in the institutions over 
which they preside. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


HAZING. 
(From New York Tribune of Feb. 25th.) 


The $10,000 suit which Edwin Bedell has 

brought against St. Stephen’s College ( Epis- 
copal ) at Annandale, Dutchess County, N.Y., 
because of personal injuries sustained by Mr. 
Bedell’s son, Archer, a youth of nineteen 
years, at the hands of students of the col- 
lege in a hazing affair, which took place 
about a year ago, is to come up to-day. The 
plaintiff seeks to hold the college liable, de- 
claring that the officers neglected their duty 
to maintain proper order and discipline. 
Archer Bedell and his room-mate, it is said, 
were asked to join a society (the ‘“ Kaps”’), 
but declined the offer. Then they were 
“cut” by a number of students, and made 
to feel ill at ease. 
, On the night of February 27, 1904, about 
11 o’clock, the two boys were set upon by 
eight students and taken from their rooms 
and exposed to the cold. They were struck 
and made to ‘run the gantlet.” 


OUR TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
COPIES OF HUMANE STORIES. 


The two hundred thousand copies of Black Beauty 
and other humane stories selling by our American 
Humane Education Society by the hundred at two 
and a half cents a copy (that being less than half 
the cost of printing them) are not only getting a wide 
circulation at nearer points, but in this morning’s 
mail we have orders for 500 from Phoenix, Arizona, 
300 from Muskegee, Indian Territory, and 660 from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


CHATTERER” SAYS 
In the ** Boston Herald.” 


“Chatterer,” speaking of the recent nightly hold- 
ups of people in Brookline, says that it would bea 
good plan for Brookline people to take a gun with 
them and get home before dark. Many years ago we 
said to an aged judge of our Supreme Judicial Court 
that he must be careful about going out evenings 
because they were garroting people; to which he 
replied that if anybody could catch him outside of his 
house after dark they were at perfect liberty to gar- 
rote him. 

If these hold-ups should result in keeping some of 
our club-men at home nights it might be a good thing 
both for them and their families. 

Many years ago we knew old Elder K—— who 
preached in a little country town in New Hampshire. 
He married a younger wife and soon after began to 
leave her at home alone evenings while he trotted 
about town making calls. She determined to stop it, 
so one dark night she covered herself with a white 
sheet and stood in the edge of the woods through 
which the road passed to her house, and when about 
nine o’clock the elder came along she jumped out 
into the road before him. The elder turned and ran 
as though the old scratch was after him, and about an 
hour afterwards came home in charge of one of his 
deacons. She kept the secret, and the elder from that 
time made his visits daytimes and stayed home with 
her nights. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


A MEDAL FOR LIFE SAVERS ON 
RAILROADS. 

Under several Acts of Congress medals of 
gold and silver have been authorized to 
those who have risked their lives in saving 
the lives of others on the ocean, and we are 
glad to know that Congress has now author- 
ized a medal to be given to those who save 
the lives of others on our railroads. 

In the year ending last June four hundred 
and twenty passengers were killed, and eight 
thousand and seventy-seven injured on our 
railroads, and the number of railroad em- 
ployees killed during the same year was 
three thousand three hundred and sixty- 
seven. These numbers vastly exceed those 
of any other country in the world. 

It is thought that the giving of these 
medals may have a good influence in secur- 
ing a higher protection on railroads. No 
medal worn on the breast of any monarch 
of Europe or any military commander can 
be more honorable than some of these med- 
als awarded to life savers on the sea and the 
land. 

We think that if we were at the head of 
one of our large railroad corporations we 
would have an estimate made of about the 
annual cost to our road resulting from acci- 
dents, and would advise putting that, with 
some addition, into an accident fund, all of 
which remaining at the close of each year 
should be paid pro rata to employees upon 
whose fidelity and care the road must de- 
pend for escaping accidents. And then we 
would have in the principal depots boxes 
into which all employees would be requested 
to drop, either signed or unsigned, com- 
munications which they thought would be 
of value to the road. The result would be 
that employees would not only be more 
careful themselves, but would be carefully 
watching others, and if, by reason of intoxi- 
ecants or sickness either of themselves or 
families, or overwork, any employee was 
temporarily less able to perform his duties, 
the fact would be promptly brought to the 
notice of the officers of the road. 

GEO, T, ANGELL. 


AS TO CHLOROFORMING AT SIXTY. 


( From the Boston Herald of March 6th.) 
MR. ANGELL’S SUGGESTION ON OSLER’S 
AGE LIMIT. 
EXPERIMENTING FOR MEDICAL SCIENCE ON PERSONS 
Wuose Lives ARE WORTHLESS AFTER 60. 


To the Editor of The Herald: 


My letter on Dr. Osler’s suggestions to his 
medical students at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, that life beyond 40 is almost useless, 
and beyond 60 ought to be snuffed out with 
chloroform, and which you kindly published 
in The Herald a few days ago under the 
heading, ‘‘Osler’s Dictum Amuses Angell,’ 
has brought to me in return various kind 
letters and personal expressions of thanks; 
but on further reflection, other thoughts 
have come to me by no means amusing. 
One scientist at St. Louis became so con- 
vinced by Osler that he committed suicide, 
and others thinking their lives useless may 
do the same. 

If Osler’s teachings were true they would 
be almost as sad as Whittier’s poem, ‘The 
Cry of a Lost Soul ;” but they are not true. 
There is hardly a life past 40 or 60 that can- 
not make itself (and help make the world) 
happier and better by kind acts, words and 
looks to those about it, both human and 
that we call dumb. My own good father 
died at the age of 41, when I was 3 years old, 
but the great sorrow of my whole life was 
when, in her 80th year, I lost my mother. 

But the point that strikes me most for- 
cibly is this: If all the young doctors who 
are being trained in Johns Hopkins are to go 
out into the world believing that human life 
beyond 40 is of little value and beyond 60 
worthless, why not, in the interests of medi- 
cal science, be experimenting on these use- 
less and worthless lives, and so, perhaps, 
win fame and fortune. Of course, experi- 


ments on human beings would be more likely - 


to result in new discoveries than experi- 
ments on animals, though for the benefit of 
experimenters it might be well to so change 
our laws that the killing of people past 40 
shall be only a small crime, and the killing 
of those past 60 no crime at all. 

I shall certainly prefer to employ for my- 
self, my good wife and elderly friends, 
physicians who do not believe these teach- 
ings in regard tothe value of human life 
past 40. 

I do not know what Dr. Osler’s views may 
be in regard to the great doctrines of im- 
mortality, but the cross on which Christ was 
crucified — for more than 1000 years, in and 
over every cathedral of the world, and 
wherever on every continent and island of 
the ocean church bells have rung and 
church spires pointed heavenward, the cross 
has stood, and now stands, 

* Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathered round its head sublime.” 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 


(From the Free Kindergarten Magazine.) 


“Mr. Angell relates that while at Versailles, France, 
he entered a restaurant and ordered dinner; he was 
shown to a square table with seats for four. He says: 
‘Presently a large, fine dog came to the side at my 
right, another to the side fronting me, and then one 
of these handsome French cats seated herself in the 
chair at my left. Sothe table was full, and, as they 
accepted my hospitality, we all dined pleasantly to- 
gether,’” 


Our Dumb Animals. 


From Address of Gen. Nelson A. Miles to the 
Amherst Alumni, Jan. 30th: 


“The first serious impression that I ex- 
perienced of the horrors of war was at Fair 
Oaks during the late civil war. We had 
rushed up and the enemy had fallen back, 
and when night came our army was bivou- 
acked upon the battlefield. As an officer it 
was my duty to establish the lines of pickets, 
and in going over the field that evening I 
could hear the cries of the wounded. Some 
asked for water, others for members of their 
families, and as I asked many of them where 
they belonged, I found that some lived in 
Mississippi, some in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, others in South Carolina, and 
any dislike that I may have held previously 
for our antagonists was swept away, for I 
realized that these had nothing to do with 
bringing about this war. It was brought all 
the more forcibly to me what a terrible 
thing war actually was, and my sympathy 
went out for the men who had to struggle 
through with it. 

“Tf we could now see the cost of war it 
would be the brightest day that ever dawned. 
And I hold that there is some reason to 
believe that that moment is now approach- 
ing.”’ 

Gen. Miles referred at some length to the 
war in the far east, which he characterized 
as a struggle for territory to which neither 
of the contestants were entitled. ‘‘ Never 
in the history of warfare have two armies so 
effectively armed met as in the present in- 
stance in Manchuria. And yet is there a 
man contending there upon those fields who 
had a thing to do with inaugurating that 
war or who will be benefited by it? Not 
one. Yet this international question has to 
be settled by the life-blood of the young men 
of the countries. When they have gone on 
for a certain time arbitration will follow, for 
wars as a rule end, after great slaughter, in 
negotiation. 

“Tt may be that a naval tragedy will occur 
shortly in the war region. If the Baltic 
fleet meets the Japanese vessels, a tragedy 
such as the world never before witnessed 
may occur, involving the utter destruction 
of one or both of the fleets. Possibly it will 
be so horrible as to shock the civilized 
world, and higher thought and civilization 
will demand other means of settling our 
questions.”’ 


THE ARMIES IN MANCHURIA. 
( From the Advocate of Peace.) 


“Phe great armies in Manchuria, facing 
each other in lines said to be eighty miles 
in length, after several weeks of inactivity 
and recuperation fell to fighting again on 
the 26th of January. This last battle, the 
battle of the Hun river, was one of the most 
dreadful of the war. Few details of it have 
reached us. But those which have come 
have made one feel over again all the heart- 
less inhumanity of war. The Russian troops 
were hurled against the Japanese defences 
in zero weather in blinding snow. The 
hands and feet of the men were benumbed 
by the intense cold. The slightest wound 
caused excruciating pain. Warm blood 
oozing from wounds began immediately to 
freeze. The seriously wounded who did 
not receive immediate attention died with- 


PEACE 


THROUGH 
THE DRAMA. 

We have been 
advocating in our 
paper the promo- 
tion of peace by 
putting before the 
public our 
various theatres 
plays intended to 
offset the fighting 
war-spirit which 
has ‘been growing 
so rapidly in cur 
country, and we 
are now glad to 
see that a syndi- 
cate has been 
formed in New 
York City for this 
express purpose, 
and which is 
highly commend- 
ed in the New 
York Herald. 


TWIN FOALS. 
Owned by Mr. John Gaier, of Springfield, Ohio. From ‘* Buffalo Horse World.” 


in an hour. The surgeons and nurses could 
do little in the way of relief, as they had to 
wear leather gloves or mittens in order to 
resist the cold. And after all this torture 
and sacrifice of men no palpable results were 
obtained, both sides retaining practically 
their former positions. And the armies are 
still lying there, burrowing for protection in 
the ground like animals, waiting for warmer 
weather in order to fall again upon and slay 
each other by tens of thousands. And this 
is what ‘ civilized’ war condemns men to! 
And there are still men who deliberately 
uphold the monstrous thing! ” 


GENERAL O. O. HOWARD. 


General Howard, in the Boston Herald some years 
ago, after describing the terrible power of modern 
cannon and rifles, gatling guns, &c., said: 

* Yet in spite of the increase of terrors I fear that 
the war spirit will not be materially diminished sim- 
ply by the great destruction of human life as a result 
of the improvement in arms, because those who bring 
on the war do not have to do the fighting. 

* * * * * 

“The enterprise of Japan conquered China, but in 
time the enterprise of Chinese statesmen, with their 
innumerable hosts, may yet overwhelm Japan and 
Russia, overrun India and conquer the world. 

“Certainly no improvement in arms, on sea or on 
land, could prevent such results if the propelling 
sentiment of the Chinese people should take the 
military turn.” O. O. Howarp. 


We have quoted in these columns before 
what Napoleon said about China: ‘ Better 
let China alone,” &c., &c. We think it likely 
that China will have a fleet on the Pacific 
one of these days equal to any in the world. 

_(Eprror. 


SUCH IS FAME. 

Many years ago while in the practice of our pro- 
fession, the law, we were taking evidence at South 
Market Street in a room well filled with Boston mer- 
chants, when our clerk came in and said that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Vermont was at our offices 
wanting to see us. This brought up the question as to 
who was the Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 
and there was not a man in the room that could tell. 
Then came the question, “Who is the Governor of 
Massachusetts?’ and there was quite a pause before 
some one answered that he believed it was a fellow by 
the name of Gardner. 

Such is fame. 


Gero. T. ANGBLL. 


AN ARMY HORSE UNDER FIRE. 


James F, Lyon tells the Chicago Times-Herald as 
follows: 

“*We had in our company a young German named 
Schultz. His horse was his pride. Sometimes Schultz 
went to sleep without rations, but his horse never. 
No matter how scarce or how hard it was to get for- 
age, his horse always had an evening feed, a 
thorough rubbing down, a loving pat, and a ‘ good 
night, Frank.’ Many a time have I seen Schultz 
skirmish for a lunch for his horse when we halted to 
make coffee, instead of prepariug his own lunch. 
While the rest of us stayed in our tents and read or 
played cards, Schultz would keep Frank’s company for 
hours, sometimes talking German to him and some- 
times English. Some of our horses showed lack of 
care; Frank’s never, and seemed as fond of his mas- 
ter as his master of him. When the Atlanta cam- 
paign opened in May, 1864, there was not a prouder 
soldier or a prettier horse than Schultz and Frank 
in the lst. 

“Our first fight of note in that campaign was at 
Varnell’s Station, May 9. Somebody — never mind 
who— made a mess of it. Our little brigade, the 
2d of the first cavalry division, was thrown against 
Gen. Joe Wheeler’s entire command, and we fought 
itallday. We started to charge, but were halted in 
a@ piece of woods and were ordered to fight on foot. 
We were already under fire and in considerable con- 
fusion, and only a portion of the command heard 
the order, so it happened that some of us fought as 
cavalry and some as infantry. Schultz remained 
mounted and did heroic service. EHarly in the fight 
his pet was shot. As the animal made but little fuss 
over it and steadied down quickly his rider thought 
it was only a slight wound and remained in the bat- 
tle all day, the wonderful animal seeming to enter 
into the spirit of the work as completely as his mas- 
ter. That night at 9 o’clock the brigade camped. 

“The moment Frank was unsaddled he lay down. 
Schultz thought it was because the horse, like him- 
self, was tired, and, after patting him and telling 
him in both languages what a splendid fellow he 
had been that day, and thanking him for carrying 
him safely through one of the hottest battles, he 
busied himself with supper getting. In the forage 
bag were several extra ears of corn. After his own 
repast of black coffee, crackers and uncooked white 
pork, such a banquet as many a soldier has been 
more thankful for than he was for the feast of last 
Thanksgiving, Schultz shelled the corn and took it 
to Frank. The horse did not welcome him as usual, 
did not rest his head on the master’s shoulder, and 
look, if he did not speak, thanks for such a master. 
He didn’t hear Schultz announce in German that he 
was coming with a double ration. Frank was dead 
and stiffening, showing that soon after lying down 
life had departed. 

* When Schultz realized that his pet was dead he 
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threw the corn down, dropped by the side of the 
animal, tenderly laid one hand on his neck and with 
the other gently rubbed his head, as he had done 
many times before, and sobbed like a child. In talk- 
ing about his loss the next day he said: ‘My poor 
Frank couldn’t tell me he was badly hurt. He carried 
me all day as if he thought it was his duty, and when 
the battle was over and I was getting supper he laid 
down and died. 

“** That horse was a better soldier than I am—than 
any man inthe regiment. Not one of us would have 
fought all day with such a hurt as that. No one 
would have expected it of us, yet Frank did not fail 
me.’ With this outburst the poor fellow broke down 


again, and none of his comrades made light of his 
sorrow.” 


ABOUT OUR NAVY. 

If we are to have a navy large enough to 
fight all Europe and all the Central and 
South American nations over our ridiculous 
Monroe Doctrine, and protect the Philip- 
pines, the Sandwich Islands, Alaska, and 
everything else we choose to seize —and 
have at the side of the statue of Fred- 
erick the Great at Washington others of 
Napoleon and Roosevelt, and perhaps ano- 
ther of the Kaiser Wilhelm who finds so much 
fun in shooting thousands of tame deer and 
other harmless creatures—perhaps it would 
be good policy to establish in some of our 
inland cities insurance companies to insure 
our seacoast cities and property against 
the ransoms and ruin of wars into which 
we will be very likely to be plunged. 

T. ANGELL. 


WHEN WE WERE A BOY. 

When we were a boy of sixteen and there- 
abouts we thought that what we didn’t know 
wasn’t worth knowing. 

When we grew older we knew less. 

Now, when we look around us and read in 
newspapers the astounding folly of some of 
our politicians and so-called great men — 
threatening wars — wanting “a great navy of 
swift commerce destroyers and powerful battle- 
ships ’’ — &c., &c., we are forced to the con- 
clusion that either we are getting into our 
second childhood or lots of these so-called 
great men have never emerged from their 
first. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


{A Story PUBLISHED BY HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.| 

“Trixy,”’ astory written by Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps Ward, and published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., is certainly one of intense 
interest to all who have ever thought on the 
subject of vivisection, and as such we com- 
mend it to the careful consideration of all 
medical students and medical men. Many 
years ago we offered in behalf of our Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society two prizes 
of two hundred and fifty dollars each for 
the best essays that could be written in favor 
of, and against, vivisection; and then, bind- 
ing them together, sent them to all the med- 
ical men of our own state, and to many else- 
where. 

For many years we have published in our 
paper every month a standing offer of one 
hundred dollars for evidence that shall en- 
able us to convict any person of cruelty in 
vivisection, but have never been able to 
obtain such evidence. We believe our Mas- 
sachusetts 8S. P. C. A. is the only society in 
the world that has ever offered a prize for 
such evidence. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE TREATY OF WILLIAM PENN 
WITH THE INDIANS. 


We have received from Miss Elizabeth P. 
Smith, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, a 
splendid engraving published in London in 
June, 1775, from the celebrated picture of 
“The Treaty of William Penn with the In- 
dians in the early settlement of Pennsylva- 
nia,”’ under which William Penn and his 
followers lived in perfect peace with the 
tribes about them, while all the other Amer- 
ican colonies were engaged in constant 
wars. 

The engraving, twenty-four by sixteen 
inches, we regard as a very valuable gift, 
both on account of its antiquity and the 
historical scene it commemorates. 

Some day, when the flags of our Bands of 
Mercy shall float and their songs be heard 
around the world, the time may come when 
far higher than the names of warriors and 
sovereigns who have brought destruction 
and suffering to our human race and the 
lower animals, will stand that of the man 
who first proclaimed to the savage tribes of 
America the doctrine of peace on earth and 
good will. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A DEED OF KINDNESS. 


The hill was alive with merry boys and girls ona 
bright Saturday afternoon in winter. What fun it 
was indeed to coast swiftly down the icy slope, and 
what shouts of ringing laughter as the sleds flew down 
the hill. 

Young and old seemed to be having the gayest time 
possible. Big boys on double-runners, with crowds 
of little tots at their backs, with rosy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, turned the sharp corner at the end of 
the hill, to shortly help drag the heavy carry-all up 
to the top again. 

The sun had almost set, and its rosy light filled the 
street, but before any had started to go home a man 
driving a large load of wood began to ascend the icy 
path. The sleds steered out of the way as the poor 
horse tried almost in vain to go on. 

Suddenly he stopped, for he could go on no further. 
The road was so slippery that in trying to walk his 
hind legs slipped from beneath him. The man seemed 
enraged, and began whipping the poor creature. As 
the horse could not go on, the man struck harder. 
Then a little girl, Amy by name, got off her sled and 
stepping up to the man said, politely, ** Couldn’t I help 
you with your horse, sir? the load of wood seems very 
heavy for him.’”” The man looked very much sur- 
prised, but stopped immediately. Amy went up tothe 
horse, patted his nose gently, and whispered kindly 
in his ear. A number of boys were taking a few of the 
logs off the cart, and transferring them to their sleds 
to drag up the hill. 

Amy then led the horse along, for she was very gen- 
tle, and the noble creature was perfectly willing to 
obey her. The man walked along and really felt much 
ashamed, as he ought. At last they reached the top, 
and the boys put back the wood as the load was not 
too heavy foralevel. As the children all bade each 
other good-night to go home, the man turned around, 
saying, ** Many thanks to ye, my lads, and to the little 
missy,” which showed how he felt. Which do you 
think was happier that night, the horse, or the little 
girl who belonged to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals? 


TAKING THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
BIRDS. 


We see in The Humane Journal of Chicago that a 
Chicago photographer has invented a plan by which 
he can so arrange his camera that birds coming for 
food shall take theirown photographs, and that some 
very beautiful photographs of birds have been thus 
taken. 


We shall be glad to have more information on this 
subject. 


EASTER. 
(From The Catholic World, New York City.) 


Ring out, O Bells of Easter! 
Ring out and let your mirth, 
Your gladsome chime, your chant sublime, 
Resound throughout the earth! 
Ring loud to the clouds of Heaven! 
Ring out, and shout to the hills! 
Sing the Risen Lord, by all adored, 
Till the world with the music thrills! 


Lift up, O golden organ, 
Your deep, majestic voice, 
And let your peal make the temple reel 
And the heart of the world rejoice! 
Send forth your deepest ocean-tones, 
Your golden thunders roll! 
Triumphant sing the Conquering King, 
And the Sunburst of the soul! 


And thou, O'sweet soprano, 
Send forth your soul like a dove 

On the trembling wings of song, till it rings 
At the golden gates of Love! 

Sing high, sing loud, till the silver cloud 
Takes up the strain with might, 

And the choirs above in the Land of Love 
With the choirs below unite! 


And ye, O purest preachers, 
Ye lilies on the altar high, 

Let your tongues of flame proclaim His Name, 
Whose glories fill the sky! 

Let your fragrance fine to Heaven ascend 
In praise of Him who rent 

The bonds of the tomb, and rose on the gloom 
Like the sun in the firmament! 


Ring out, O Bells of Easter! 
Ring, swing in the belfry tall, 
And to every heart your joy impart, 
Bring love unto hut and hall! 
Let your merry din expel all sin 
And the Resurrection tell, 
Of souls that lay like lifeless clay 
In the tomb and the gloom of hell! 
JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 


AT EASTER DAWN. 


Sweetly the birds are singing 
At Easter dawn; 

Sweetly the bells are ringing 
On Easter morn. 

And the words that they say, 

On this glad Easter-day, 
Are, * Christ the Lord is risen.” 


Birds! forget not your singing 
At Easter dawn; 

Bells! be ye ever ringing 
On Easter morn. 

In the spring of the year, 

When Easter is here, 
Sing, * Christ the Lord is risen.” 


Buds! ye will soon be flowers, 
Cheery and white; 

Snow-storms are changing to showers, 
Darkness to light. 

With the awakening of spring, 

Oh, sweetly sing, 
* Lo! Christ the Lord is risen.” 


Easter buds were growing, 
Ages ago! 

Easter lilies were blowing 
By the water’s flow. 

All nature was glad, 

Not a creature was sad, 
For Christ the Lord is risen. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We love to read this publication which teaches in 
sublime terms love to God and our fellow-man, be- 
sides humane treatment and kindness to all living 
creatures. We are an enthusiastic admirer of its 
editor, who writes and teaches true Christianity, not 
in theory, creeds or dogma, but in spirit. There is 
much need of humane education here in the Indian 
Territory where hundreds of thousands of cattle are 
left shelterless through the winter, in severe seasons 
thousands dying from exposure. 

Muldrow Register, 
Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory. 


| 
| 
| | 
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A DELIGHTFUL EVENING’S ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 


Some years ago we were stopping at a 
large hotel at Wolfboro, New Hampshire, 
when one of the waitresses who had neither 
father, mother, brother, sister nor friends, 
and no home to go to, was taken very sick, 
and it was proposed to get up in the parlor 
for her benefit what is called a pound party, 
each of the ladies interested bringing in a 
package weighing more or less than a pound 
and containing nobody knew what, all of 
which were to be sold at auction to the high- 
est bidder. A Pittsburg, Pa., theatrical pro- 
prietor kindly consented to serve as auc- 
tioneer and the result was, we think, about 
two hundred dollars, which secured to the 
poor girl the kind home she needed. We 
remember very well how Chief Wade, of our 
Massachusetts State Police, sat by our side 
and proposed that we bid against each other 
and then divide equally the cost of the bid- 
ding. Everybody was happy and we think we 
never enjoyed an evening more in our whole 
lifetime. A few days since we were notified 
that an employee of the hotel where we 
are stopping was in a condition of sickness 
and poverty greatly requiring help, and a 
good lady, at our suggestion, kindly con- 
sented to get up another pound party, the 
result of which was that we raised between 
one and two hundred dollars to relieve 
his great necessity and to make his heart 
glad with gratitude. A prominent gentle- 
man of Boston kindly consented to act as 
auctioneer. The guests of the hotel joined 
in spirited bidding, and from the time the 
bidding commenced until it closed and the 
nearly one hundred packages were opened, 
everybody was happy. We relate these in- 
cidents to call the attention of our readers 
all over our country and elsewhere to a de- 
lightful evening’s entertainment. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


OUR DOG. 
(From Lippincott’s Magazine.) 


From Lippincott’s Magazine we take the following 
story of ‘‘ Our Dog in Church.” 

“He was a little flustered on first entering the 
chapel—so many people there, and all sitting so 
quiet. In this there was something awesome for 
Our Dog, and when out of this unnatural quiet they 
rose suddenly to sing, Our Dog was frightened and 
would have run out of doors, only the doors were 
closed. He soon recovered himself. They were 
only folks after all—such as he saw every day ine 
street and house. 

“He began to recognize one after another. He 
tried to get up a little sociability with them, but 
they took little or no notice of him. Everybody 
seemed strangely constrained and altered. Our 
Dog is a pet, and this cut him. But his is a self- 
reliant, recuperative nature, so he threw himself 
on his own resources for amusement. He was 
delightfully ignorant of the proprieties of church 
or church service. The choir is separated from 
the congregation only by a slightly raised platform. 
On this walked Our Dog. Again there was singing. 
He smelt first of the organ; he then smelt of the 
organist and wagged his tail at him. The organist 
looked with an amused and kindly eye; but he 
could not stop. Our Dog then smelt of the basso- 
profundo; he smelt of the tenor; he smelt them 
on one side and then on the other. Then he went 
bsck and resmelt them all over again; also the 
organ. That was a little curious. There might be 
@ chorus of dogs inside and that man at the keys 
tormenting them. To him, at any rate, it was not 
melody. He walked around it, and smelt at every 
crack and corner to get at the mystery. He tried 
to coax a little familiarity out of that choir. They 
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THE IMPORTED COLLIE, ‘‘PARBOLD PREMIER.” 
Owned by H. B. Hungerford, P. O. Box 855, Kansas City, Mo. 


Used by kind permission of 


“The Dog Fancier,’”’ Battle Creek, Mich. 


seemed to be having a good time; of course he 


wanted a hand or a paw in it himself. It was of 
no use. He stood and looked and wagged his 
bushy tail at them as hard as he could. But, 
selfishly, they kept all their p re to th lves. 
So he left the choir and came down again among 
the congregation. There, sure enough, were two 
little girls on the back seat. He knew them; he 
had enjoyed many a romp with them. Just the 
thing! Up he jumped with his paws on that back 
seat; yet even they were in no humor for play. 
They pushed him away, and looked at each other 
as if to say, ‘Did you ever see such conduct in 
church ?’ 

“Tt was rebuff everywhere. Our Dog would look 
closer into this matter. The congregation were 
all standing up. So he walked to the open end of 
&@ pew, jumped on it, and behind the people’s backs, 
and walked to get in front of the little girls, that he 
might have an explanation with them. Just then the 
hymn ceased. Everybody sat down with the subdued 
crash of silk and broadcloth. Everybody on that 
bench came near sitting on Our Dog. It was a 
terrible scramble to get out. 

** Still he kept me employed. There was a line of 
chairs in the aisle. In one of these deliberately sat 
Our Dog. If everybody would do nothing but sit 
still and look at that man in the pulpit, so would he. 
But somehow he moved one hind leg inadver- 
tently. It slipped over the chair’s edge. Our Dog 
slipped over with it and came as near tumbling asa 
being with four legs can. All this made noise and 
attracted attention. Little boys and girls and big 
boys and girls snickered and snorted and strained as 
only people can snicker, snort and strain where they 
ought not to. Even some of the elders made queer 
faces. The sexton then tried to put Oar Dog out. 
But he had no idea of going. He had come with our 
folks and he was not going until they went. The 
strange man grabbed for him, and he dodged him 
time and again with all his native grace and agility. 
This was something like; it was indeed fun. The 
sexton gave up the chase; it was ruining the sermon. 
Our Dog was sorry to see him go and sit down; he 
stood at a distance and looked at him, as if to say, 
* Well, ain’t you going to try it again?’ 

“Then, in an innocent and touching ignorance 
that he was violating all the proprieties of time 
and place, Our Dog went boldly up on the pulpit 


stairs while our minister was preaching, and stood 
and surveyed the congregation. Indeed, he ap- 
propriated much of that congregation’s attention 
tohimself. He stood there and surveyed that 
audience with a confidence and assurance which, 
toa nervous and inexperienced speaker, would be 
better than gold or diamonds. He didn’t care. 
He smelt of the minister. He thought he’d try 
and see if the latter were in a mood for any socia- 
bility. No; he was busier than any of the rest. 
The stupidity and silence of all this crowd of peo- 
ple who sat there and looked at him puzzled Our 
Dog. 

“He could see no sense in it. Some little boys 
and girls did smile as he stood there; seemingly 
those smiles were for him. But so soon as he 
reciprocated the apparent attention, so soon as he 
made for them, the smiles would vanish, the faces 
become solemn. And so at last, with a yawn, Our 
Dog flung himself on the aisle floor, laid his head 
on his fore paws and counted over the beef bones 
he had buried during the last week. Not a word 
of the sermon touched him; it went clear over his 
head.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


You gave on the way a pleasant smile, 

And thought no more about it; 
It cheered a life that was sad the while, 

That might have been wrecked without it. 
And so for the smile and fruitage fair 

You’ll reap a crown sometime—somewhere. 


You spoke one day a cheering word, 
And passed to other duties; 

It warmed a heart, new promise stirred, 
And painted a life with beauties. 

And so for the word and its silent prayer 
You'll reap a palm sometime—somewhere. 


You lent a hand to a fallen one, 
A life in kindness given; 

It saved a soul when help was none, 
And won a heart for heaven. 

And so for the help you proffered there 
You'll reap a joy sometime—somewhere. 


From The Monitor Magazine, Cincinnati. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1905. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. n 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month two 
hundred and seventy-eight new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
sixty-one thousand and six. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge inthe two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts — Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, Wor- 
cester, Room 9, Taylor Building. Tel. 737. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
Charles A. Currier, Special Agent; Thomas Langlan, 
James R. Hathaway, Charles F. Clark, James Ducker- 
ing, George W. Splaine, Frank G. Phillips; Emer- 
gency Agent, George Albert Grant — all at 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred un- 
paid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities and 
towns who render us more or less service. 


From REPORT OF CHARLES A. CURRIER, 
CHIEF PROSECUTING AGENT OF MAss. 
Society P. C. To ANIMALS, 
MARCH IsT, 1905. 


Number of animals examined in the 
investigation of complaints from 
March 1, 1904, to March 1, 1905, 36,- 
397. Horses taken from work, 1,778. 
Animals mercifully killed, 2,802. 

A FEW SPECIMEN CASES. 

No.1. For overdriving their horses, divers parties 
were fined in sums varying from $20 to $30. 

No. 2. For overloading and overworking their 
horses, divers teamsters and expressmen were fined 
in sums varying from #15 to #30. 

No.3. For torturing a dog by scalding him with 
hot water, an offender was fined 350. For thrusting 
the tines of a pitchfork into a horse, a second was 
fined 350; a third, who prodded a horse with the 
tines of a wooden garden rake, Was sent to Ilouse of 
Correction for six months. For cruelly strangling a 
kitten for sport, a bar-room loater was sentenced to 
the House of Correction for three months. For 
pouring kerosene on a rat and igniting it, a party 
was fined #15. 

No. 4 For non-feeding his horses, a farmer was 
sentenced to three months in House of Correction; 
other offenders were fined #15 to #25. For non-feed- 
ing and non-sheltering his horse lying injured by the 
road-side, a jockey was fined 330, 

No.5. For non-sheltering his cows, a farmer was 
fined $25, others who failed to properly protect their 
animals from the weather were fined in sums vary- 
ing from #10 to #20. 

No. 6. For cruelly beating his horse, one offender 
was sent to House of Correction for three months, a 
second was sent for a term of two months, while a 
third was fined #40, a fourth was fined #25. A team- 
ster who struck his horse a number of times with a 
trace chain was fined 320; others were fined in 
sums varying from $10 to #25. For giving a cata 
single vicious kick, an offender was fined 310. 

No.7. For working a very lame horse, an owner 
was fined $50 and bis driver 35; fora like offence, a 
second paid a fine of $30. An express proprietor 
who permitted a lame horse to be sent out was fined 
$15, while his foreman and the driver of the animal 
were cach fined $5. For driving a long distance on 
his ankle, the owner of a badly ‘“cockled” horse 
was fined #25. 

No.8. For working a debilitated horse having a 
bad sore back, both owner and driver were fined 850 
each. For a like offence, two other owners were 
fined #25 and $20, while their drivers were each fined 
$10. Other drivers were fined in sums varying from 
$10 to $50. 

No.9. For abandoning their horses, divers parties 
were fined in sums varying from 315 to $40. 

No. 10. For cruelly transporting calves, a drover 
was fined $25. For cruelly transporting a lot of live 
fowl, one offender was fined #15; another paid fine 
of #10. 

No.11. A woman who exposed poison with the in- 
tent it should be eaten by a dog was fined #50. 

No. 12. Two parties who authorized their horses to 
be docked were each fined $10). 


GREEK BLACK BEAUTY. 


On the eve of going to press we fill an order from 
Swarthmore (Pa.) Coilege for copies of Black Beauty 
in modern Greek. 


OVER TWO THOUSAND HORSES. 


In the year ending March Ist the agents 
of our Massachusetts S. P. C. Animals mer- 
cifully killed over two thousand suffering 
horses. 


OKLAHOMA. 


We are delighted to receive a letter on 
March 16th from Mrs. Henrietta E. Foster, 
wife of the publisher of the County Demo- 
crat, Tecumseh, Oklahoma, in which she 
tells of the good work she has been able to 
accomplish by the aid of a prominent legis- 
lator, Mr. Leslie G. Niblack, and others, in 
obtaining laws for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, and requiring every teacher in 
Oklahoma to devote special attention to 
humane education, and that one-half-hour 
of each week shall be spent in teaching in 
every Oklahoma school the protection of 
birds and kindness to animals. 

Of course we feel glad to find in her letter 
the following: 

‘My inspiration fora moral and humane 
education law came through Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, therefore to you belong the honor and 
glory of sowing the good seed.”’ 

“And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES OF 
OUR HUMANE STORIES. 


The two hundred thousand copies of 
‘Black Beauty,” ‘‘The Strike at Shane’s,’’ 
and “Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,’? which 
our Humane Education Society, for the pur- 
pose of promoting humane education, is 
selling at about half the cost of printing, 
and are being largely ordered for wide dis- 
tribution in ‘Bands of Mercy,” schools, 
Sunday-schools and elsewhere, we sell in 
quantities of 100 or more at 2's cents 
per copy. 


WHITE EARTH, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Dave Colville, Esq., a public-spirited and generous 
citizen of White Earth, North Dakota, has offered to 
present 1000 copies of Black Beauty to the public 
schools of Grand Forks county. 


. BATAVIA, NEW YORK. 


We are glad to learn that the Batavia (N.Y.) Society 
has formed a thousand children into Bands of Mercy, 
and supplied them all with badges, and that all are 
very enthusiastic. 


DO CATHOLICS HELP YOU? 


Certainly. We received some years ago from one 
Catholic five thousand dollars. Archbishop Williams 
and other good Catholics remember us every year. 
This morning we receive a check of one hundred 
dollars from a prominent Catholic clergyman to help 
our work. Weare glad to say that our platform is 
so broad as to win the good will of humane men and 
women of all denominations. 


FROM A BOSTON PHYSICIAN. 


We are pleased to receive on March 15th the follow- 
ing from one of our good friends, a Boston physician: 

“T must congratulate you on your excellent article 
in the March number of Our Dimb Anima!s relative 
to Dr. Osler. I have read several articles from differ- 
ent papers and yours is by far the best.” 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JoserpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. Jupson LeEacu, State Organizer. 

Over sixty-one thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 

«* I will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
P. C. A. on ovr badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of * Band of Mercy Information”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘*Band of Mercy,’’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘*band” and the name and 
post-office address (town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, Yn one year. 

2. . Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 

. teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

38.—Readings. ‘‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“ Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


( From the Providence Journal.) 
MAY TALK WITH YOUR CAT. 


Cat language seems destined to 
usurp the scientific interest hitherto ° 
bestowed upon the speech of mon- 
keys. A learned professor has dis- 
covered no less than 600 primitive 
words in the cat dialect, and has con- 
cluded that the resemblance to 
Chinese is strong. Now this has an 
importance which everybody must 
recognize. Few of us pass our lives 
in the company of monkeys, where- 
as cats are about us on every hand. 
They are not silent companions, 
either. Perhaps if we understood 
them better our responses to their 
appeals would be less heartless. 


When dogs, cats and other animals car- 
ried long distances on cars and steamers, 
sometimes confined in bags and baskets, 
can without asking any questions find their 
way home, and birds traveling thousands 
of miles come back year after year to the 
same nests, and carrier pigeons to their 
dovecotes, it is pretty sure that they know 


some things to a knowledge of which no 

human being has yet attained. There is a vast field 
of animal intelligence to be studied, and the more we 
study the more we shall be filled with wonder and 
admiration. 


THE NEED OF LAWS, HUMANE SOCIE- 
TIES, AND BANDS OF MERCY 
IN ARKANSAS. 


We take the following from the Lawrence County 
(Arkansas) Telephone: 

The following appeared in the Gazette Wednesday : 

“Several thousand birds were killed by boys at 
Warren during the snow and sleet recently.” 

* More than three hundred robins were killed ina 
cedar brake below Cresswell by two men with clubs, 
recently.” 


* * * * 


These blood-thirsty bird-killers seem to have killed 
and maimed God’s most beautiful and useful gifts to 
the world just simply because the little creatures, 
benumbed by the terrible cold and huddled together 
by hunger and need of protection, were entirely help- 
less to defend themselves or even get away. Is there 
anything on earth that will justify this savagery— 
savagery that the wild beasts are never guilty of only 
for the preservation of their own lives? Whether or 
not this slaughter was harmful to anything but the 
birds, their bloody murderers are not fit for human 
society, nor is any man who has the mania for des- 
truction so strongly developed. 


SIR BENJAMIN RICHARDSON. 


This eminent English physician, after giving vari- 
ous indications of death, says, ‘If these signs leave 
any doubt, or even if they leave no doubt, one further 
point of practice should be carried out. The body 
should be keptin a room the temperature of which 
has been raised to a heat of 84 degrees Fahrenheit, 
with moisture diffused through the air, and in this 
warm and moist atmosphere it should remain until 
distinct indications of putrefactive decomposition 
have set in.” 


PREMATURE BURIAL. 
(From the London Telegraph.) 


The late Miss Frances Power Cobbe took extraor- 
dinary precautions against “the peril of premature 
burial.” The Lancet recalls a number of remarkable 
cases of resuscitation from apparent death. One of 


these was recorded by the late Sir Benjamin Ward 
A medical man had taken 120 grains of 
When seen, life seemed to all common ob- 


Richardson. 
chloral. 


servation to be extinct. No pulse or evidence of 
breathing was perceptible, and it was very difficult 
to detect the sounds of the heart, while the temper- 
ature had sunk to 97 degrees F. The man had been 
in that condition for some hours. The patient was 
revived, however, by raising the temperature of the 
room to 84 degrees and injecting warm milk and 
water into the stomach; and he made a complete re- 
covery. Slaves of alcohol and narcotics run great 
risks of this kind. 


THE ADULTERATION OF MILK. 


We are pleased to see in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script of March 13th, that a milk dealer in New York 
who has been using formaldeheyde (which is used by 
undertakers in embalming human bodies) to prevent 
his milk from souring has been sent to prison. When 
we fought our great battle many years ago against 
the sale of poisonous and dangerous foods and other 
articles in Boston, a prominent chemist testified that 
he did not think that more than two and a half per 
cent. of the milk of Boston and vicinity was adul- 
terated; the fact was that only about two and a half 
per cent. of the milk was not adulterated, and we dis- 
covered and brought to the knowledge of the public 
through the newspapers the fact that this chemist 
had received a hundred dollars from one milk dealer 
for telling him how to adulterate his milk. 


Gero. T. ANGELL. 


ONE SQUIRREL. 


[From the Newton (Iowa) Journal}. 


In the neighborhood of our home is a female 
squirrel that is a general pet, and one that we and all 
the neighbors feed. Last week, where the snow was 
six or eight inches deep, we saw her go down through 
the snow to the ground and get a walnut that she had 
deposited there last summer. This we saw her do 
several times. If any one can imagine by what way 
she knows how to get the nuts she deposited there 
months ago, with snow eight inches deep, they can 
do more than we can. 

Last fall a neighbor gave her a few nuts out of a 
basket, and hung the basket on a nail drivenintoa 
rafter in a summer kitchen. Shortly after he was 
working in the garden; the squirrel came to him, 
ran up on his shoulder and then down again several 
times, each time starting towards the summer kit- 
chen. Finally he followed the squirrel that ran in 
the summer kitchen, sat down on the floor and looked 
up at the basket of nuts. Of course she got a good 
feed of them. If the work of the squirrel in this 
instance was not pure reason, what was it? Fact,—if 
you want further testimony, ask John L. Mathews. 
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ANGELL PRIZE OONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which ts 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal ; 
some prominent citizen presides ; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES 8650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Oruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Olubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
shusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Guo. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our ‘‘Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-fiags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ** Glory to God,” 
“ Peace on Earth,” ‘* Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


. If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobi- 
ography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added : 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
a sparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
the Heavenly Father !”’ 


‘* The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 

Bend for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &o. 


For prices of Miss 8. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘“* Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST 80 SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.’ T. ANGELL. 


_ 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the ownerdoes not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise ? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is stil} 
greater. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been rup 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 


ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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THE CATTLE 
RANCHES OF THE 
WEST. 


A friend writing to “ Lis- 
tener” of the Boston Tran- 
script, from Chadron, Neb- 
raska, describes the kind- 
ness shown to the cattle on 
the ranch where he is stop- 
ping, but says in painful 
contrast that on other ranch- 
es it is estimated that fifty 
thousand cattle died of star- 
vation in a recent severe 
storm. 

How can this be prevent- 
ed? We answer, by estab- 
lishing humane societies and 
Bands of Mercy wherever 
they are much needed over 
our whole country. A gentle- 
man calling upon us yester- 
day said, ““‘How much money 
do you want for your work, 
Mr. Angell?” And we an- 
swered, ‘“‘ The amount is un- 
limited.” Wecould increase 
our work over our whole 
country to a hundred times 
its present magnitude if we 
had the means of doing it. 
Humane societies could be 
formed in every section; hu- 
mane literature could be circulated everywhere as 
free as the air; Bands of Mercy could be established 
in every school; and every dollar expended in this 
great increase of our work would be not only for 
the benefit of the animals we call dumb, but for the 
perpetuation of our free government and the pro- 
tection of property and life. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


IMPORTANT TO HUMANE FARMERS. 


HOW 


TO PREVENT A COW FROM MOURNING FOR HER 
CALF WHEN IT IS TAKEN AWAY FROM HER. 

As an Irishman would say, “ By niver giving it to 
her!” 

During a recent sojourn of four years in Scotland, 
being frequently invited by “Jeanie” the dairy- 
maid, to come to the stable at milking time, I be- 
came well acquainted with ** Primrose,” * Buttercup,” 
and “ Daisy;” and on one occasion I noticed a very 
young calf (belonging to them) in a ‘loose box” 
at the end of the stable, and remarked to Jeanie that 
I was surprised to see her milking the cow when the 
calf was so young! That at home, in America, we 
always let the calf have all the milk for a week or 
more, and then fed it with skimmed milk, warmed, 
etc. But “Jeanie” smiled and said: ‘ We never let 
them draw the milk at all, in Seotland. As soonas the 
calf is born it is put in the ‘loose box,’ with plenty 
of hay or straw bedding, and fed with all of its 
mother’s milk while ‘warm from the cow.’” This 
is kept up for some time (I do not remember just 
how long) and then the calf is fed with skimmed 
milk warmed and thickened with oatmeal, or other 
ground food. 

And when the time comes to take away the calf, 
there is no distress on the part of either cow or calf, by 
means of this simple and excellent plan. 

Lucy F. Fawcerr. 

We wish every humane farmer would try this. 


STE. CECILIA. 


Heroic efforts by the sisters of St. Francis 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 61 West Brook- 
line street, yesterday afternoon, prevented 
a disastrous fire. 
discovered fire bursting through the walls 
on the third floor into an unoccupied ward, 
coming from a large chimney. She notified 
the other nurses, who formed a bucket bri- 
gade and fought the flames until the fire- 
men could arrive. The station house of 


chemical 4 is just around the corner from 
the hospital in Shawmut avenue, and Dr. D. 
Buckley ran quickly and summoned the 
apparatus. 
75 at 2.37. 


An alarm was rung in from box 
The firemen chopped away the 


About 2.30 Sister Cecilia- 


THE DAIRY HERD. 


From the Successful Farming Publishing Co. 


walls on the third floor and soon drenched 
the flames. The nurses kept the patients from 
knowing there was a fire in the building. 
This interesting incident, which we find 
in the Boston Herald of Jan. 19th, brings to 
mind two pleasant recollections. First: 
how some years ago a Protestant clergyman 
and missionary from the East was taken very 
sick in Boston and with his good wife were 
at once received in St. Elizabeth’s hospital 
and treated with such kindness that we 
know they will never through life fail to be 
grateful. Second: how all the employees 
in our offices presented to us some years ago 
a beautiful picture of Ste. Cecilia playing 
upon a church organ her divine music, 
while angels hovering over her showered 
her with flowers. The picture hangs before 
us in our parlor as we are writing these 
words. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT ON FOOTBALL. 

We are glad to find in so influential a 
paper as The Nation, a leading editorial 
commending in the highest degree the re- 
port of our President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity on the evil influences of football as 
at present played. We sincerely hope that 


President Eliot’s example may be followed 


by other distinguished educational men, and 
bring back to our colleges and universities 
the old football which gave health and hap- 
piness to so many thousands of students in 
our various institutions of learning; the 
football in which hundreds took part with- 
out any of the objections which exist to the 
game as now played. 

We quote the following from The Nation’s 
editorial : 

President Eliot has added to his long list of great 
public services by his analysis of the modern game 
of football, in his just published annual report. 

* * * * 

If President Eliot had done nothing else, his denun- 
ciation of the theory that football is comparable to 
war would entitle him to the hearty thanks of that 
portion of the community which still concerns itself 
with college affairs. *‘In the consummate savagery 
called war”—itself a notable phrase—foul play of 
nearly all kinds is desirable. Spying, treachery, 
deceit, surprises, and tricks are the order of the day. 
The general who overwhelms a few with many re- 


» Des Moines, lowa. 


ceives the laurel; so, too, the “hero” who, by the 
lowest kind of strategy and by disguising himself in 
the enemy’s uniform, captures a leader of the foe. 
In a manly sport participated in by friends there 
can be no justification for such methods. As Presi- 
dent Eliot concludes : 

“Civilization has long been in possession of higher 
ethics than those of war, and experience has abun- 
dantly proved that the highest efficiency for service 
and the finest sort of courage in individual men may 
be accompanied by, and, indeed, spring from, un- 
varying generosity, gentleness, and good will.” 

We shall be disappointed indeed if the calm but 
incisive description of the evils of football by the 
head of Harvard does not produce a great effect, not 
only upon the public, but upon college faculties as 
well. 

(As our paper goes to every college and 
university president in North America north 
of Mexico, we may perhaps aid the good 
work by calling attention to The Nation’s 
able editorial. ) 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
OUR STRENUOUS HUNTER. 
Hush, little prairie doggie, 
Prexy is going by, 
And he might take you fora wolf 
Or for some larger fry. 
Then, little prairie doggie, 
Off goes your little head, 
For Prexy’s gun is a strenuous one 
And he would shoot you dead. 


Run, little white-tailed rabbit, 
As fast as you can “ scat,” 

For Prery might think your brush a mane, 
And think you a kingly cat. 

Then, little white-tailed rabbit, 
Down comes your tell-tale brush, 

If Prevy fires, you must sleep with your sires 
In the solemn land of ** Hush.” 

Scamper, ye thieving coyotes, 
Precy is drawing nigh, 

And he might think ye elephants 
Or hippopotami. 

For know, ye thieving coyotes, 
That Prexy shoots to kill; 

No more in the park shall be heard your bark 
When he has shot his fill. 


O all ye wild, wild creatures, 
On earth, in sea, or sky, 
Ye must hide yourselves securely 
When Prery draweth nigh, 
For all the wild, wild creatures 
That run, or swim, or fly, 
Must cover their heads or take to their beds 
When Prexy rideth by. 
Laura A. WHITMORE, 
Stoneham, Mass. 
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EQUINE INTELLIGENCE. 

A Boston gentleman connected with the 
National Tube Works sends us the follow- 
ing, for the truth of which he vouches: 

My friend wes aship-builder; his shipyard 
was some miles from his house, which dis- 
tance he had to cover on horseback. He 
had a white horse that had served him long 
and faithfully in this capacity. 

One day his horse fell, for some cause that 
I do not remember, and he was thrown to 
the ground and severely cut on the head. 

He was unconscious for some time, and 
when he “came to” found the horse stand- 
ing by him. 

After a while he gathered himself up and 
attempted to mount the horse, but every 
time he tried fell back. 

Finally the horse walked to the side of a 
large rock which stood near. The gentle- 
man crawled along to it and after hard work 
got on the horse, and then the horse walked 
slowly and carefully home with him, the 
rider being in a semi-conscious condition. 
The family removed him from the horse on 
his arrival home and put him to bed. He 
was a long while recovering from this acci- 
dent, and one day when convalescing, the 
horse, being brought to the window where 
the gentleman sat, showed unmistakable 
signs of pleasure at seeing his master once 
more. The gentleman is still living and can 
corroborate this true horse story. 

American Agriculturist. 


JEREMIAH MASON. 


We occasionally receive a communication asking 
us why we don’t prosecute somebody who, the writer 
thinks, ought to be prosecuted, and in reply relate a 
little anecdote of the great Boston lawyer, Jeremiah 
Mason, who in many respects was the full equal of 
Daniel Webster. 

To a bright young man about to leave Mr. Mason’s 
office to enter practice, he said one day, ** There is a 
secret on which your success is going to largely depend, 
but I shall not tell it to you unless you pay me five 
dollars, because if I do you will not think enough 
of it.” 

The young man was not rich, but succeeded in 
getting together five dollars and paid it to Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Mason then said: “The secret is, always be sure 
before you go into court that you have plenty of good 
evidence.” 


It was a very important communication, for young 
lawyers are apt to think that if two witnesses swear 
to a thing it is no use to summon more. 

This happened when our Massachusetts law did not 
permit parties to testify in their own cases. 

The young man thought over the secret, and finally 
finding Mr. Mason alone one day in his office, asked if 
he could loan him ten dollars. Mr. Mason very 
cheerfully complied and did not see him again per- 
haps for three months, when the young man happen- 
ing into the office Mr. Mason reminded him of the 
loan. 

The young man promptly replied: “I learned be- 
fore leaving your office, Mr. Mason, the great impor- 
tance of always having plenty of good evidence before 
you go into court.” 

Mr. Mason had no evidence whatever of the loan, 
and enjoyed the joke hugely. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN. 


Fonp pv Lac, 


Wis., Feb. 9.—A practical illustration 
of the intelligence of the dog was shown yesterday, 
when a little boy in the 
About 
noon, at Miss Elizabeth Cone, a teacher at Grafton 
Hail, was on her way along Sheboygan Street from 
her home to the schoo]-house, a big St. Bernard dog, 
owned by Dr.G. V. Mears, ran in front of her, and 
after barking loudly pulled at her coat. He then sped 
across the street while barking. Here Miss Cone 
noticed a lad sitting in the snow with his back 


was saved from exposure 
snowstorm, while bearing a message of death. 


againstatree. The dog stopped in front of the boy 


and after giving several pitiful howls pulled the 
child’s clothes, then returned to where Miss Cone 
stood, and repeated this performance. She quickly 
followed him and found the little boy unconscious 
and ice cold. 

Two passers-by came to her assistance, and after 
giving the lad a vigorous rubbing and some stimu- 
lants he was revived. In an incoherent way he told 
them his name was “ Johnnie” Fuedner, aged twelve, 
and that he lived on Sophia Street. Pinched in his 
right hand was a telegram which gave intelligence 
from Stevens Point for Mrs. Schell, that her husband, 
a Central engineer, had been killed by an accident. 
At the boy’s home later, it was learned that Mrs. 
Schell was in Chicago and the telegram was left with 
Mrs. M. M. Tamp, a neighbor, who had sent it by 
young Fuedner to the Schell home. The contents 
having been told him and great excitement working 
on his frail constitution caused him to faint, it is 
thought. The dog went off joyously and wagging his 
tail after he knew the boy was rescued. 

The above story reminds us of a crowded 
dog hearing we had at the State House 
years ago, where a man from Gloucester, 
Mass., demanded that all dogs should be 
muzzled. While he was speaking some one 
put into our hand a daily Gloucester paper, 
in which was told the story how two little 
Gloucester children, sent home from school 
in a great snow-storm, got buried out of 
sight in a snow-bank and would have died 
but for the intelligence of an unmuzzled dog 
that discovered them. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BOBOLINK CHIMES. 


A whir of wings o’er clovered meadows, 
The gleam of a harness and crown, 
And low on the swaying maple 
A bobolink settles down. 


A chime as if from bells of silver 
Over the clover soft doth float, 
E’er yet the rapturous song-burst 
Outpours from the feathered throat. 
A whir of wings, a gleam of yellow, 
Faint-heard notes, and into the throng 
Of clover heads gently nodding 
Drops softly the bird and song. 


As Wordsworth saw in dreamy wakings 
Daffodils nodding in seas of gold, 
For me the hills and meadows-ewill ever 
The chime of bobolinks hold. 
Journal of Education. 


THE BOBOLINK. 

What other bird has so jubilant, so jocund 
and free-from-care song as the bobolink? 
What cares he whether ‘‘school keeps”’ or 
not, so long as he has green meadows to live 
in, and flat pasture fields and marshes, on 
the tall reeds of which he swings as he pours 
forth his rollickingsong? Heis a little tipsy 
—intoxicated, in fact—with our glorious 
northern summer. Unlike the most of our 
birds, he frequently sings while on the wing, 
and in this, as well as in the joyous abandon 
of his singing, he is said to resemble the 
English skylark. 

Like our meadow-lark, the bobolink pre- 
fers flat countries, and refuses to live among 
the hills. I have seen him most frequently 
in the flat pastures of southern Ohio, where 
he makes his appearance about the middle 
of May, just as the apple trees are bursting 
into bloom. Somehow he is always asso- 
ciated in my mind with corn-planting, from 
the fact, I think, of his always hovering 
around the corn fields at that time, and seem- 
ing to watch the planting with great inter- 
est. Someone says that, during the corn 
planting, the bobolink sits on the fence and 
sings, “Drop it! drop it! pick it up! pick it 
up! quick! quick! quick!” all uttered with 
inconceivable rapidity and jollity. 

Irving speaking of the bobolink, says: “‘He 


comes amid the pomp and fragrance of the 
season: his life seems all sensibility and en- 
joyment, all song and sunshine; he is to be 
found in the bosoms of the freshest and 
sweetest meadows, and is most in song when 
the clover is in blossom.’”? The bobolink is, 
as John Burroughs remarks, the only white 
and black bird we have. Whenit first makes 
its appearance in spring,.the white or rather 
warm cream color on its back is decidedly 
marked, but towards fall it doffs its suit for 
a rusty or grayish black, not unlike that of 
the cow-bunting, of which it is adistant rela- 
tive. It builds its nest on the ground, gen- 
erally ina bunch of sedges near alow swamp, 
and so carefully does it conceal it that often 
as I have searched I have only succeeded in 
finding one of their nests. It was in a tus- 
sock of coarse grass near a marshy place in 
a low meadow, and I was first attracted to 
it by seeing one of the birds swinging on a 
tall reed near by and pouring out his whole 
soul in a joyous outburst, as though he knew 
he was a ‘“‘jolly fellow.”” There were four 
eggs in the nest, of a pale blue, spotted with 
dark brown, about the size of those of the 
cow-bunting. During the early part of the 
summer the bobolink feeds on grass-hoppers, 
crickets, insects, etc., but later in the sea- 
son he subsists almost entirely on the seeds 
of grasses and reeds, from which he gets the 
name of *‘ reed bird.” 

Early in September they leave for the rice 
fields of the South, where they are known as 
the rice-birds.—L. N. Houston. 


ROBIN THE REDBREAST. 


Chorus. 


The morning dawn has not yet cast 
The shadows of the night; 
And gray clouds, lifting up their arms, 
Seem searching for the light. 

I hear a distant voice; 
And lilting through the upper air, 
It breaks in cadence sweet and rare, 
Then disappears, I know not where. 

A voice singing. 

I say: rejoice! rejoice! 
The courier of the coming day 
On fleetest feet runs hitherway. 
The echo from the distant hills 
The attentive ear with pleasure fills. 


Chorus. 


"Twas Robin the Redbreast’s voice I heard — 

No sweeter voice from man or bird; 

His bosom throbs with his beating heart, 

And, guileless of all human art, 

His duicet notes rise loud and clear, 

Like tones from the horn of the mountaineer. 
A voice singing. 

Awake! awake! my pretty maid, 

For you this song I’m singing; 

The dew-drops on your couch are laid; 

Make haste a necklace twining. 

Some lover’s eye may catch the sight— 

Your breast with gems bespangled; 

All hopeless in the confusing light, 

And in its meshes tangled. 


Haste to the fields and woods away, 
The flowers await your coming; 

Nature is out in martial array, 

And the mad-cap partridge drumming. 


Chorus. 


Thanks to the beautiful radiant bird 

Who taught us the worth of early morning. 
His message of love shall be his guard, 

And his matin song shall be his warning 

To all the world, that his right to life 

Shall never be challenged by man or woman; 
For he has the love of all mankind, 

A home in every breast that’s human. 


T. P. WiLson, 
100 Brady St., Detroit, Mich. 
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BIRDS IN OUR BOSTON PUBLIC 
GARDEN. 


Most of our citizens have seen the numer- 
ous placards for the protection of birds we 
have put on the trees on our Common and 
in our Parks and Public Garden, in which 
we offer many prizes for evidence to con- 
vict of any violation of laws in regard to 
them. 

In the Boston Evening Transcript of Octo- 
ber 12th we find a most beautiful descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of birds found in 
our Public Garden, from which we take the 
following : 


“T remember one morning in May that I counted 
nearly thirty kinds of birds in the Public Garden; 
most of them were near the pond. Inthe bushes near 
the pond were a few Catbirds and Baltimore Orioles, 
together with quite a flock of warblers. Magnolias, 
Summer Yellowbirds, Canadians, Redstarts, Parulas 
and Water Thrushes could be seen here and there. 
One Water Thrush that had been stalking around 
under a thick clump of shrubbery, very boldly came 
walking out on the grass, entirely oblivious of my 
near presence. The black Poll Warblers were shy, 
and kept hidden in the shrubbery, but the others 
scrambled over twigs and limbs and hunted for in- 
sect’s eggs or larve within a few feet of people. 

But most interesting were the Swallows that skim- 
med over the pond, now lightly brushing the water, 
now darting under or over the bridge, and often set- 
tling on the stone pillars beneath it. There were 
three kinds, Barn Swallows, Bank Swallows, and 
Tree Swallows—or White-bellied Swallows, as they 
are often called. The Bank Swallows were on wing 
most of the time, and so were most of the Tree Swal- 
lows, but the Barn Swallows often settled on the 
pillars, and kept up a soft, gentle chatter. Then a 
little shower came up, which frightened nearly all 
the Barn Swallows under the bridge. The others did 
not seem to mind it. 

The Chimney Swifts, or Chimney Swallows, as they 
are too often miscalled, were even more numerous 
than the Swallows, but did not confine their atten- 
tion to the pond, and never settled on the bridge.” 


The writer asserts that in this garden of 
ten acres, right in the heart of our great 
city, more than seventy species of birds have 
been found. 

Ought not Boston to be proud of sucha 
showing? And is not some of the credit 
due to our American Humane Education So- 
ciety and Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals ? 


POOR, BUT RICH. 


Once, in New England, says a writer in the Outlook, 
I was driving with an old farmer, and some of the 
men of the neighborhood came under criticism. 
Speaking of a prominent man in the village, I asked, 
“Is he a man of means?” 

“ Well, sir,” the farmer replied, *‘ he ain’t got much 
money, but he’s mighty rich.” 

“He has a great deal of land, then?” I asked. 

“No, sir, he ain’t got much land, neither, but still 
he is mighty rich.” 

The old farmer, with a pleased smile, observed my 
puzzled look for a moment, and then explained : 

“You see, he ain’t got much money, and he ain't 
got much land, but still he is rich, because he never 
went to bed owing any mana centinall his life. He 
lives as well as he wants to live, and he pays as he 
goes; he doesn’t owe anything, and he ain’t afraid 
of anybody; he tells every man the truth, and does 
his duty by himself, his family, and his neighbors, 
his word is as good as a bond, and every man, 
woman and child in the town looks up to him and 
respects him. No, sir, he ain’t got much money, 
and he ain’t got much land, but still he is a mighty 
rich man because he’s got all he needs and all he 
wants.” 

I assented to the old farmer’s deductions, for I 
thought them entirely correct. When a man has all 
he needs and all he wants he is certainly rich, and 
when he lacks these things he is certainly poor. 


CHINA. 


Napoleon said: 
“ Better let China 
alone. We might 
conquer a few of 
their provinces, 
but we should 
teach them the 
art of war, and 
with their in- 
numerable popu- 
lation they might 
in time conquer 
France.”’ 

We have been 
rapidly teaching 
China the art of 
war, and the time 
is coming when 
millions of as 
brave men as can 
be found in the 
world will be en- 
listed in Chinese 
armies, and they 
will have great 
navies, and it is 
by no means im- 
possible that the 
Suez Canal will 
have to be blown 
up or destroyed 
to protect Euro- 
pean seacoast 
cities. 


Parlor matches 


By courtesy of The Perry Pictures Company. 


THE FOX FAMILY. 


We have heard and read at different times a good deal about old 


— most matches 
are made in par- 
lors in winter. In 
summer they are 
made in the 
mountains and at 


the sea-shore. was once a palace. 


families. We give our readers in this month’s issue a representation 
of the Fox family, one of the oldest in the world. 

If we all are descended from Adam and Eve, it is difficult to say 
how one human family is any older than others. 

In regard to the estimate of old things, there is a difference between 
this country and Europe. 
hotel in Genoa which was built before the discovery of America. It 


For instance : we stopped at an excellent 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


MY LITTLE ADVENTURE. 


An incident occurred the other day that I think is 
worth relating. It was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and | was out taking a stroll, when I 
noticed a man driving along the road. Suddenly his 
horse stumbled. He gave it a cut with the whip and 
proceeded but a few feet when the poor animal 
stumbled again. This time he got out and clubbed 
it. Having already called the attention of a passerby 
to the scene which was being enacted, and seeing he 
was not inclined to interfere, | ventured to say to the 
brute who was belaboring the poor, patient animal : 
“Your horse did not stumble on purpose. Look at 
his feet; something may be the matter with them.” 
The man gave me a very severe look that plainly 
indicated | had better mind my own business. See- 
ing he had no intention of acting upon my sugges- 
tion I went to the horse’s rescue, and picking up one 
of its forefeet removed therefrom a sharp pointed 
stone, which was the cause of all the trouble. The 
faithful animal looked gratefully at me as though he 


understood, and indeed he did understand the | 


whole proceedings. The man took his seat in the 
vehicle and drove of, pondering deeply, no doubt, 
on the unnecessary sufferings to which poor animals 
are subjected at the hands of merciless owners. Who 
was it said, “The merciful man is merciful to his 
beast ?"—Ontario Sun. 


(From Worcester Daily Telegram ). 

The theorists who claim that animals do not think 
have to account for the wisdom of Hannah, the pet of 
the O’Connell family in New York. Hannah isa bull- 
dog, and she slept under the crib of the O’Connell 
infant of a few months. The mother of the family 
rescued five of her older children from a fire in the 
house early in the morning, and then thought of the 
youngest. She rushed back into the flames and 
smoke to the crib, but the babe was not there. Han- 
nah had dragged the child from the crib and to 
the door of the room and was trying to get by the door 
with her charge, to escape from the confusion. The 
intensity of the heat and the blinding smoke was of 
the degree from which all animals shrink with 
horror, but the faithful little bulldog had stayed with 
the helpless infant till she found no one was coming 
to rescue her charge, and then she thought it was 
time to take the child out of danger, and she carried 
out her thoughts to the best of her ability. The fire 
started in the room in which the dog was with the 
baby. and both of them were singed before they were 
taken out. The dog had abundance of opportunity to 
escape alone, but stayed by the infant, and the doctor 
who dressed the burns of the child also rubbed a 


| salve on the nose of the dog, which was burned while 


the faithful creature had her grip on the clothing of 
the infant. That doctor thinks animals have some 
form of thought, though it may differ from the human 
way. 
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Our Dumb 


Animals. 


BIRDS IN SPRING. 


Listen! What a sudden rustle 
Fills the air! 

All the birds are in a bustle 
Everywhere. 


Such a ceaseless croon and twitter 
Overhead! 

Such a flash of wings that glitter 
Wide outspread ! 


Far away I hear a drumming— 
Tap, tap, tap! 

Can the woodpecker be coming 
After sap? 


What does all this haste and hurry 
Mean, I pray— 

All this out-door flush and flurry 
Seen to-day? 

This presaging stir and humming, 
Thrill and call? 


It means that spring is coming, 
That is all! 


Mean? 


A DOG DETECTIVE. 
[From the Boston Record.} 


Scip lives in Old Town when at home, is an under- 
sized cur with bright eyes and sharp ears, and is of 
badly mixed lineage. He is owned by one of the state 
game wardens, whose duty it is to examine certain 
trains coming down from the game region. Every 
piece of game must be checked up and suspicious 
packages examined. 

The Maine law positively prohibits the taking out 
of the state of game birds in any way whatever. 

As the people alight from the train, few notice a 
little dog dodging about among them, sniffing at this 
handbag and that bundle. 

Soon his master hears a little bark. He knows what 
that means, and, dropping everything, finds Scip 
dodging and nosing about the heels of a passenger. 
The warden closes in on the game “ pointed” by Scip, 
quietly invites the suspect into the baggage room,and 
questions him about the game which he has concealed 
about his person or effects. The dog has never been 
known to failin “ pointing” game. He possibly may 
have missed some, but when he has made up his dog- 
gish mind that there is a violation of the law, he has 
always been correct so far. 

But inspecting the hand-baggage is not all of the 
little detective’s work by any means. After the pas- 
sengers are all out he hops into the baggage and 
express car and applies his sharp little nose to every- 
thing in sight. 

While making his usual inspection of the express 
car one day, he came across a barrel, to all intents and 
purposes containing fish. It certainly had fish in it. 
Scip sniffed at it, went on, and then came back and 
sniffed again. Round and round the barrel he went, 
whining and dancing. 

With a faith in the little animal born of long ex- 
perience, the officer investigated the barrel, and found, 
in the centre of a liberal lining of fresh shore cod, 
several dozen of plump partridges. 


(From New Century Path, Feb. 5th). 


WONDERFUL INTELLIGENCE OF THE 
CROW. 

The crow, while generally made war upon by farm- 
ers, is a great friend to them, doing them much 
more good than harm by destroying insects and 
worms that do far greater injury to the crops. The 
crow knows the danger of a gun in the hands of a 
man and gets out of the way as soon as possible. 
That is, when the guard gives the signal the whole 
flock gets out of the way. The schemes that man has 
devised to entrap them have made them very wary, 
and they examine well any tempting thing which he 
may place in their way. 

A lawyer thought he would get the better of a flock 
of crows that he saw sitting on a fence, so he took 
some corn and fastened long strings to quite a num- 
ber of the grains, keeping one end of the strings him- 
self. Then he scattered the corn all about under 
some trees not far from where the crows sat. They 
watched the performance from their perch on the 
fence, and after the man had disappeared from sight 
one crow flew down to the place where the corn was 
scattered. He walked carefully all around, examining 


everything with closest scrutiny, turning his head 
first on one side to look at it with one eye, and then on 
the other side to look at it with the other eye, until 
he was fully satisfied concerning the character of the 
affair. Then he flew back to the fence and appar- 
ently reported to the rest, and all flew away without 
touching a grain. Crows live in communities and are 
said to have a form of government with certain rules 
of conduct, and anyone found guilty of violating these 
rules, after a trial of the case by the whole com- 
munity, is at once punished according to their ideas 
of justice. 

Finally, cares among crows are quite equally divid- 
ed, as both birds share the responsibility of sitting 
upon the nest. 

How much that we are wont to consider as char- 
acteristic of a high order of human development may 
be found in the lower kingdoms of nature! 

STUDENT. 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 

“*T was a full-fledged M. D. once, and never should 
have thought of adopting my present profession if 
it badn’t been for a queer accident when I first hung 
out my shingle. 

“T had a rich neighbor, aman I was bound to pro- 
pitiate ; and the very first call I had, after days of 
waiting for patients who didn’t come, was to his barn 
to see what was the matter with his sick mare. I 
cured the mare,and took in my shingle; for from 
that day to this I’ve never prescribed for a human 
being. I had won as reputation as a veterinary sur- 
geon and had tostick to it. But that’s neither here 
nor there. Oaly if you think animals can’t show 
gratitude and affection, perhaps you’ll change you 
mind. 

“ When I’d been in business a year or two, I sent 
for my brother Dick. He was a wonderful chap with 
all kinds of animals ; and I thought perhaps I could 
work out of my part of it and leave that for him. I 
never did, for Dick’s a cotton broker in New York 
now,and I should have to begin all over again to 
make a first-rate physician. But that’s what I meant 
to be then. 

“The very next day after Dick came I got a tele- 
gram from P.T. Barnum. I’d been down there once 
or twice to his own stables, and he had a good deal 
of faithin me. The despatch was: 

“* Hebe has hurt her foot. Come at once!’ 

“ Hebe was a favorite elephant—a splendid creature, 
and worth a small fortune. 

** Well, I confess I hesitated. I distrusted my own 
ability and dreaded the result. Bat Dick was deter- 
mined to go, and go we did. When we got out of the 
cars, Barnum himself was there with a splendid pair 
of matched grays. He eyed me very dubiously. ‘I'd 
forgotten you were such a little fellow,’ he said in 
a discouraged tone. I’m afraid you can’t help her.’ 
His distrust put me on my mettle. 

“«Mr. Barnum,’ said I, getting into the carriage, 
‘if it comes to a hand-to-hand fight between Hebe 
and me,I don’t believe an extra foot or two of height 
would help me any.’ 

*‘He laughed outright, and began telling me how 
the elephant was hurt. She had stepped on a nail or 
bit of iron, and it had penetrated the tender part of 
her foot. She was in intense agony and almost wild 
with the pain. 

** Long before we reached the enclosure in which she 
was we could hear her piteous trumpeling ; and when 
we entered we found her on three legs, swinging the 
hurt foot slowly backward and forward, and utter- 
ing long cries of anguish. Such dumb misery in her 
looks—poor thing! 

“Even Dick quailed now. ‘ You can never get near 
her,’ he whispered. ‘ She’ll kill you sure.’ 

“ Her keeper divined what he said. ‘ Don’t you be 
afraid, sir,’ he called out tome. ‘ Hebe’s got sense.’ 

“IT took my box of instruments from Mr. Barnum. 

“*Tlike your pluck, my boy,’ he said, heartily; but 
I own that I felt rather queer and shaky as I went up 
to the huge beast. 

“The men employed about the show came around 
us curiously, but at a respectfully andeminently safe 
distance, as I bent down to examine the foot. 

** While I was doing so, as gently asI could, I felt to 
my horror a light touch on my hair. It was as light 
as @ woman’s; but as I turned and saw the great 
trunk behind me it had an awful suggestiveness. 

“* She’s only curling your hair,’ sang out the keep- 
er. ‘ Don’t mind her.’ 

*“**T shall have to cut, and cut deep,’ said I, by way 


ofreply. He said a few words in some lingo which 
were evidently intended for the elephant’s under- 
standing only. Then he shouted with the utmost 
coolness, ‘ Cut away!’ 

“The man’s faith inspired me. There he stood, ab- 
solutely unprotected, directly in front of the great 
creature, and quietly jabbered away to her as if this 
were aneveryday occurrence. 

“* Well, I made one gash with the knife. I felt the 
grasp on my hair tighten perceptibly, yet not un- 
gently. Cold drops of perspiration stood out all 
over me. 

*** Shall I cut again?’ I managed to call out. 

*“*Cut away!’ came again the encouraging re- 
sponse. 

“‘This stroke didthe work. A great mass of fetid 
matter followed the passage of the knife; the ab- 
scess was lanced. Wesprayed out the foot, packedit 
with oakum, and bound itup. The relief must have 
been immediate, for the grasp on my hair relaxed, 
the elephant drew a long, almost human sigh, and 
—well, I don’t know what happened next, for I fainted 
dead away. Dick must have finished the business, 
and picked up me and my tools; I was as limp as a 
rag. 

*“It must have been a year and a half after this 
happened that I was called to Western Massa- 
chusetts to see some fancy horses. Barnum’s circus 
happened to be there. You may be sure that I called 
to inquire for my distinguished patient. 

‘** Hebe’s well and hearty, sir,’ the keeper an- 
swered me, ‘Come in and see her, she’ll be glad to 
see you.’ 

“* Nonsense!’ said I, though I confess I hada keen 
curiosity to see if she would know me, asI stepped 
into the tent. 

There she stood, the beauty, as well as ever. For 
@ moment she looked at me indifferently, then 
steadily and with interest. She next reached out 
her trunk, and laid it caressingly first on my shoulder 
and then on my bair—how vividly her touch brought 
back to my mind the cold shivers I endured at my 
introduction to her !—and then she slowly lifted up 
her foot, now whole and healthy, and showed it to me. 
That’s the sober truth!” 


A ROBIN ON THE THORN. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


The frost is on the meadow, 
There is snow, and cold’s the morn, 
But from the window I have seen 
A robin on the thorn. 
Not yet a leaf on any tree, 
Nor ever grass-blade green, 
But this dull day of wiater 
A robin I have seen. 


Perhaps his winter quarters 
In yonder thicket are; 

Perhaps he tarried here and thought 
The sunny South too far: 

When other birds went flying there 
He lingered hefe, I ween: 

On this chill day of winter 
A robin I have seen. 


So brave the little fellow, 
His breast so bright and red, 
He strutted past the pane and cocked 
His small, defiant head. 
First robin of the season, he 
Just pioneered the scene, 
As fearless as a brigadier: 
Full dauntless was his mien. 


O robin, swift the coming 
Shall be of lovely spring! 
Ere long in forest andin wold 
Will flit how many a wing! 
But none of all the feathered host, 
When all the trees are green, 
Will be so beautiful as you, 
First robin I have seen. 


This wintry day when Northers 
May yet come sweeping by. 

When storm and tempest brood aloft 
In sullen, leaden sky, 

You've dared the chance of weather, 
You, splendid and serene, 

And I am less a craven, for 
A robin I have seen. 


From Will Carleton’s Magazine. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE BLIND FIDDLER. 


Old Heinrich Groetzmann played his fid- 
dle through the city by-ways and earned a 
scanty living from the pennies given by the 
children who crowded around to listen to 
his music. Old Heinrich was blind. Far 
away in the German Fatherland his only 
daughter was dying, and leaving behind 
her a little boy. There was no one at home 
to whose-care she could intrust him, so she 
wrote to her old blind father who played 
his fiddle about the streets of New York. 
‘**Send him to me,’’ the old man wrote 
back; ‘I will take care of him.’’ So little 
Heinrich crossed the wide ocean, and found 
a home with his aged grandfather. Every 
day they went about the streets, the little 
boy collecting the pennies while the old 
man played on his fiddle. Very few pen- 
nies they got, but what there were old Hein- 
rich used them to make his little grandson’s 
life as happy as possible in the new country 
to which he had come. The children in the 
narrow streets were very kind to little 
Heinrich. If they had not a penny, they 
gave him an apple or an orange ora cake, 
and the old man seldom went home empty- 
handed to the attic room where he and the 
little boy lived. As little Heinrich grew up 
he learned to play on his grandfather’s vio- 
lin, and soon procured a position as violin- 
ist, at a good salary, in the orchestra of a 
city theatre. Did he forget his poor old 
grandfather who had sent for him across 
the wide ocean long ago when his mother 
died, leaving him a friendless orphan? Oh, 
no!—if the old man played now on his vio- 
lin it was not about the city streets, but in 
a cosy corner of young Heinrich’s comfort- 
able home. 


PRIZES FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 

There is wanted in American Colleges and 
Universities to-day a new order of chivalry, 
which may properly be called ‘‘ The College 
and University Legion of Honor.”’ 

The mottoes inscribed on its badges, ‘‘ For 
God and the Right.” 

Its pledge similar to that of the knights of 
old, namely, ‘‘ I promise that I will endeavor 
in all places and at all times to protect the 
defenceless and maintain the right.” 

Its condition of membership simply an 
honest endeavor to carry out the above 
pledge. 

Its object, to send out from all our colleges 
and universities men who shall seek to make 
the world happier and better for their having 
lived in it. 

I shall, in October, offer in behalf of ‘‘ The 
American Humane Education Society,’ to the 
student in each of two American colleges or 
universities numbering over 400 students who 
shall first found in his college or university 
such an organization with fifty or more mem- 
bers, a prize of fifty dollars, and to the ten stu- 
dents who shall first found in any other ten 
American colleges or universities such an 
organization, prizes of ten dollars each. 

The certificates of the presidents of such 
colleges and universities that such an organ- 
ization has been founded in good faith and 
is likely to be permanent will be the evi- 
dence required to obtain the prizes. 

It seems to me that such an organization 


is immensely needed at the present time in 


THE BLIND FIDDLER. 
{From “ Young Folks’ Catholic Weekly,” 824 Arch Street, Philadelphia.]| 


our colleges and universities, and ought to 
be favored by their presidents and faculties, 
and might result in great good. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane 
Education Society. 


A LAUGH IN CHURCH. 


She sat on the sliding cushion, 
The dear, wee woman of four; 

Her feet, in their shiny slippers, 
Hung dangling over the floor. 

She meant to be good; she had promised; 
And so, with her big, brown eyes, 

She stared at the meeting-house windows, 
And counted the crawling flies. 


She looked far up at the preacher, 
But she thought of the honey bees 
Droning away in the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry trees. 
She thought of a broken basket, 
Where, curled ina dusky heap, 
Three sleek, round puppies, with fringy ears, 
Lay snuggled and fast asleep. 


Such soft, warm bodies to cuddle, 

Such queer little hearts to beat, 
_ Such swift, round tongues to kiss, 

Such sprawling, cushiony feet. 

She could feel in her clasping fingers 
The touch of the satiny skin, 

And a cold, wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips 

So quick that she could not catch it 
With her rosy finger tips. 

The people whispered, “ Bless the child,” 
As each one waked from a nap, 

But the dear, wee woman hid her face 
For shame in her mother’s lap. 


A Sunday-school teacher, finding a class hesitating 
over answering the question, ** With what weapon did 
Sampson slay the Philistines?” and wishing to prompt 
them, significantly tapped his own cheek and asked, 
*“ What is this?’’ The whole class instantly answered, 
“ The jawbone of an ass.” 


NO FARE FOR DOLL UNDER THREE. 


True kindliness does not abound in any particular 
place. A conductor on a Ridge Avenue car the other 
day gave an example of how the ordinary things of 
life may be made attractive by the presence of a little 
kindliness. The car stopped and a little girl carry- 
ing a large doll got on. The conductor came in to 
collect her fare. The little girl, who was about six 
years old, handed him a nickel. He looked at it and 
then at her. Her expression was that of perplexity. 
The conductor then leaned down and asked for her 
doll’s fare. That request made the little girl’s per- 
plexity even greater. But the conductor quickly 
asked her whether the doll wasn’t over three years 
old, and to her negative reply he said: “Oh! I 
thought she was, and I was waiting for her fare.” 
Then he smilingly pulled the register strap, and the 
other passengers who had witnessed the occurrence 
somehow or other felt better for this little touch of 
whimsical comedy.—Philadelphia Record. 


Don’t forget your cat. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 
intended for no such purpose, 


Horses are not deaf. 


After the marriage of a young couple, sometime 
since, the young husband said to his wife: “ Now, 
my dear, somebody must be President, shall it be 
youorl?” 

“ Well,” was the reply, ‘‘ you shall be President and 
I will be Treasurer.” 

Very sensible woman that. 


War is the concentration of 
all human crimes. 


William E. Channing. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize _make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


60675 Providence, R. I. 
Elm St. Primary School 
Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Jane 8. Dix. 
Lowell. 
P., S. Frances Pike. 
77 Lookout. 
P., B. M. Blinkhorn. 
ayers. 
L. L. Hurley. 
Kind 
P., A. M. Killian. 
Kind Little 
Helpers. 
P., A. L. Gunnison. 
Greeley St. Primary Sch. 
Bandas. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Mary L. Cawley. 
2 Kindness. 
P., Susan G. Leyden. 
Willing Workers. 
P., Catherine A. Riordan. 
Be Kind To All. 
P., Grace M. Neal. 
Kind Helpers. 
P., Catherine E. Murphy. 
Boys and Girls. 


7 Little Helpers. 
L. Mahy. 
I’ Try 
P., Alive R. Collins. 
Chester Ave. Primary Scb. 
Bands. 
Cheerful Workers. 
P., Elizabeth L. Towne. 
Sunshine. 
P., R. Martin. 
Kind Helpers. 
P., M. Sayles. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., L. L. Blanchard. 
Warren St. Primary Sch. 
Bands. 
Garfield. 
P., E. 8. Robinson. 
-oln 
P., . W. Robinson. 


60688 
60689 


60692 
60693 


Whittier. 
P., M. E. Lovegrove. 
Beacon Ave, Primary Sch. 
Bands. 
Honor. 
P., I. A. Truman. 
60698 Geo. T. Angell. 
P., Minnie L. Gallagher. 
60699 Earnest Happy Workers. 
P., M. E. Arnold, 
60700 Golden Rule. 
P., Sarah F. Randall. 
60701 Little Pilgrim. 
P., Elien P. Brown. 
60702 Little Sunbeam. 
., L. M. Dill. 
60708 Kind Helpers. 
P., Bessie C. Lyon. 
60704 Berkshire Street Primary 
School Bands. 
Faithful. 
, A. G. Duffy. 
60705 Forget. me-not. 
. C. E. Drew. 
60706 Longfellow. 
P., E. P. Hussey. 
60707 I'll Try. - 
, P. Hussey. 
60708 L ittle Helpers. 
P., M. M. Kelley. 
60709 — Boys and Girls. 
60710 


” 


60711 Veazie St. Sch. Bands. 
Protectors of the Helpless. 
P., Lizzie A. Martin. 


60712 gee Happy Workers. 
P., Marian L. Cooper. 
60713 Golden Rule. 
P., Elizabeth G. O’Malley. 
60714 The Birds’ Friends. 
P., Florence E. Bowen, 


60715 Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., Enid M. Pierce. 
60716 Kind Helpers. 
P., Mary E. M. Hughes. 
60717 Beacon Ave. Kindergar- 
ten Sch. Band. 
Little Helpers. 
P., Caroline F Slocomb. 
60718 Charles St. Primary Sch. 
Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Eliza A. McGuinness. 
60719 Sunbeam. 
P., Eliza A. McGuinness. 
60720 Longfellow. 
P., E, Jessie Dawley. 
60721 Protectors. 
P., Susie McElroy. 
60722 Lowell. 
P., M. S. Houghton. 
60723 Willing Workers. 
P., Laura A. Moran. 
60724 Kind Helpers. 
P., Florence A. Wheel- 
wright. 
60725 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Polly Frances Monroe. 
60726 Charles St. Kindergarten 
Sch. Band. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Evelyn Staples. 
60727 Smith St. Primary School 
Bands. 
Lincoln. 
P., Margaret H. Brennan. 
60728 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Genevieve B. Wallace. 
60729 Golden Rule, Div. 1 
» Nettie G. 
60730 Golden Rule, Div. 2. 
, Jennie M. Bransfield. 
60731 Earnest Happy Workers. 
» Mabel A. Bragg. 
60732 Kind Friends. 
P., Lizzie I. Fisher. 
60733 Merino Ave. Sch. Bands, 
Golden Rule. 
P., Mary E. McCormick. 
60734 Willing Workers. 
P., Annie E, Hanley. 
60735 Kind Helpers. 
P., Katharine E, Flynn. 
60736 Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., R. Elia Moore. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
The Jim Key-Albert R. 
Rogers Band. 
P., Elizabeth P. Foster. 
607388 Washington, D. C. 
Harrison School Bands. 
Sunshine. 
P., Miss Kathryn 8. Brown 
60739 Sunbeams. 
P., Miss Margaret Standi- 
ford, 
60740 Morgan School Bands. 
Bird Lovers. 
P., Miss Grace Newton. 
60741 Kindergarten. 
P., Miss Daisy M. Prentice. 
60742 Berret School. 
Bluebird Band. 
P., Miss Elizabeth F. 
Wells. 
743 Hubbard School. 
Kind Children Band. 
» Miss A. M. Coultry. 
60744 Johnson School Bands. 
Little Protectors. 
P., Miss Louise A. Mourn. 
ing. 
60745 Sunshine. 
P., Miss Mary Brown. 
60746 Little Sunbeams. 
, Miss Irah Richards. 
60747 Newport, Ky. 
Plymouth Band. 
P., Miss Nellie Dunkhorst. 
60748 Greenville, N. H. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Fannie 8S. Blood. 
60749 New York City, N. Y. 
Columbia Band. 
P., Leonhard Felix Fuld. 
60750 Newport, Ky. 
The Blue Grass Band. 
P., Miss Carrie M. Weber. 
60751 Walworth, Wis. 
Walworth Band. 
P., Arthur Williams, 
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752 Roxbury, Mass. 
St. Josephs Annex Band. 
P., John Shields. 

60753 Cambridge, Mass. 
Riverside League Band. 
P., Rev. Alexander P. 

Bourne, A.M. 

60754 Melrose, Mass. 
Tne Helpers. 

P., Everett Babb. 

60755 Falls City, Oregon. 
Golden Coain Band, 

P., Miss Ruth Montgomery 

60756 Band. 

P., Mrs. Jessie oo 

Kindness Club Bs und. 

P., Roberta Brown. 

60758 Washington, No. Carolina. 
The Loyal Legioners Band 
P.,Miss Elizabeth J. Jones. 

60759 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

. C. E. Society Band. 
Mrs. "O. O. Fletcher. 

60760 Whittier, California. 
Band. 

Miss Louise C, Ritsher. 
B. M. Band. 

., Miss M. Gilman. 

60762 Rose Band. 

P., Mrs. Jennie V. 
man, 

60763 Happy Band. 

P., Miss Mamie Newby. 
764 Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Nettie Swindler. 

60765 Golden Rule Band, 

P., Miss Helen Mills. 
766 Longfellow Band. 
.» Miss Ella Gooch. 

60767 Washington Band. 

P., Miss Grace Stewart. 

60768 Hyde Park, Mass. 
Precious Blood Parochial 

School. 
Readville Bands. 
Div. 1 

” 


769 Div. 2. 
P 


60761 C. 


Bow- 


” 
60770 Div. 3. 
P., 


60771 Div. 4. 
P. 


‘airmount Bands. 
Div. 1. 


P.. 
60773 Div. 2. 
P. 


60772 


60774 Div. 3. 
60775 Div. 4 


60776 Waltham, Mass. 
St. M 
Bands. 

Div. 1 


60777 Div. 2. 
P.. —— 
60778 Div. 3 
60779 Div.'4. 
P..-— 
60780 Div. 5. 


” 


60781 Div. 6. 
P 


60782 Div. 7. 


783 Div. 8. 


60784 Div. 9. 


” 


60785 Div. 10. 


11. 


60786 Div. 
P., 
60787 Div. 12. 

P., —— 
60788 Div. 13 

60789 Div. 14 

P., 


60790 Div. 15. 


60791 Div. 16 


ary’s Parochial Sch. 


60792 Div. 17. 
60793 Div. 18. 
P., 
60794 Div. 19. 


20. 


” 
60795 Div. 
P., 
60796 Watertown, Mass. 
St. Patricks Parochial Sch. 
Div. 
Bister M. M. 
60797 Div. 2. 
P., Sister M. C. 
60798 Div. 3. 
P., Sister M. 
60799 Div. 4. 
P., Sister 
60800 Div. 5. 
P., Sister M. M. 
60801 Div. 6. 
P., Sister 
60802 Div. 7. 
P., Sister L. 
60803 Div. 8 
P., Sister J. 
60804 Div. 9. 
P., Sister C. 
60805 Div. 10. 
P., Sister C. 
60806 Div. 
, Sister B. 
60807 Div. 12. 
P., Sister S. 
60808 Div. 13. 
P., Sister M. J. 
60809 Melrose, Mass. 
The Hetpers Band. 
» E. Everett Babb. 
60810 Purvis, Miss. 
Union Club Band. 
P., Miss Bertha J, Treen. 
60811 Menlo Park, California. 
Rav Band. 
P., Nellie V. Casey. 
60812 Battle Mich. 
The Little Helpers Band, 
P., Jack Baidwin. 
60813 Batavia, N. ¥ 


M. W. 


De S. 


Pringle Ave. Band No.1. 
P., Maude Skelton, 
60814 Pringle Ave. Band No. 2. 


, Herbert Davis. 
60815 Pringle Ave. Band No. 3. 
+ Oliver Horn. 
60816 gy Ave. Band No. 
» Raymond Sclack, 
60817 
Ross Street Band No. 3. 
P., Fern Corp. 
60818 Newton, Mass. 
Mt. Ida Band. 
P., Miss Marion Stone, 
60819 Greenport, L.I., 
Helpful Band. 
P., James Hazzard, 


60819 New Brighton, S. I., 
TemperanceW ide Aw 
of the Kingsley Metho- 
dist Church, 
P., Miss Pearl Merritt. 


60820 Loretto, Mich. 
Kindness Band. 
P., Joseph Skunk, 


60821 Andover, N. H. 
Andover Band. 
Sec’y, Miss Gladys Emer- 
son. 


60822 Chelsea, Mass. 
st. Rose’s Parochial Sch. 
Bands, 
Div. 1. 


60824 Div. 3. 


60825 Div. 4 


60826 Div. 5. 
60827 Div. 6 


60828 Div. 7. 


60829 Div. 8. 


60830 Div. 9. 


60831 Div. 10. 


60832 Div. 11. 


60833 Div. 12 
60334 Div. 13. 


60835 Div. 14. 

60836 Div. 15. 
P., 


60837 Div. 
P., 


16. 


60838 Div. 17. 


60839 Div. 18. 
Ps 
60840 Lynn, Mass. 
St. Mary’s Parochial Sch. 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., 
60841 Div. 2. 
60842 Div. 3 
P. 


60843 Div. 4. 
60844 Div. 5. 
60845 Div. 6. 
60846 Div. 7 
60847 Div. 8 
60848 Div. 9. 


60849 Div. 
P. 


10. 
60850 Div. 11. 
P., 


60851 Div. 12 


60852 Div. 

60853 Div. 
P., 

60854 Div. 15. 


60855 Div. 16. 
P 


13. 


14. 


60856 Div. 17 
60857 Div. 1s, 
60858 Div. 19. 
P. 


60859 St. Patricks School Bands. 
Div. 1. 


60860 Div. 2. 

60861 Div. 3. 
P. 


60862 Div. 4. 


60863 Div. 5. 


60864 Div. 6. 
P 


St. Anthony’ 
Div. 1. 
P., 
60866 Div. 2. 


s Sch Bands. 


” 
60867 Div. 3. 
” 
60868 St. Josephs Parochial Sch. 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
60869 Div. 2. 
P.. —— 
60870 Div. 3. 
60871 Div. 4. 


” 
60872 Div. 5. 


60373 Div. 6. 
P. 


60874 Div. 7 
P., 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
6088 | 
| 
6069} | 
| 
| 
—— 
60) | 
6069} | 
; 
vin 
> 
P., — 
P| 60823 Div. 2. 
P., — 


Our Dumb Animals. 


EDITORS READ “ OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We were glad to receive on March 9th the follow- 
ing from an editor of one of Boston’s leading dailies: 

My Dear Mr. ANGELL: As you know, newspaper 
men are busy people generally, but I have found 
many of them reading Our Dumb Animals with more 
attention than they give to other papers. I found the 
March number on my desk this morning and have 
found so many good things in it that I can’t forbear 
expressing my pleasure. 

Sincerely yours, 


To which we replied: Such letters as yours make 
me feel that life past eighty is worth living, giving 
me the same pleasure which I had yesterday in pass- 
ing a fountain on the corner of Commonwealth 
Avenue, Beacon and Brookline Streets, which I 
caused to be erected some years ago in memory of 
Ellen M. Gifford, and seeing there, as I passed, eight 
work-horses, four drinking and four waiting to drink. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 

PRIZE OFFERS OF THE AMERICAN 

HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Many of our readers will remember some 
of the many prizes offered by our American 
Humane Education Society; for instance : 
(1) To all the students in American colleges 
and universities for the best essays on the 
importance of humane education for the 
prevention of crime; (2) to all the Ameri- 
can press for similar essays on the same 
subject; (3) to writers for the best humane 
stories; (4) to physicians and others for the 
best essays on vivisection; (5) to sociolo- 
gists and others for the best plans of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor. 
And particularly they may remember the 
prize we offered for the best plan of ‘set- 
tling peacefully and honorably to both na- 
tions the difference between Great Britain 
and the United States of America in regard 
to the disputed Venezuela boundary.”’? The 
committee for the decision of this last prize 
offer being Hon. John D. Long, Hon. E. H. 
Bennett, Dean of Boston University Law 
School, and Patrick Donahoe, Esq., of the 
Boston Pilot, and in competition for which 
one hundred and forty-eight competing es- 
says were received. 

We could fill a considerable portion of this 
paper with the good results which have come 
from the offering of these and other prizes, 
and would suggest that if Mr. Carnegie 
would establish a perpetual fund for the 
offering of similar prizes, it might result in 
great good. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


We find in the Boston Daily Advertiser, quoted from 
the Pittsburg Despatch, an article on the beautiful 
and profitable old age of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
closing with these words: “ There was an old man 
whom Dr. Osler would have chloroformed.” 

This reminds us that shortly before he died we sent 
him some forty prescriptions for the cure of asthma, 
which had come to us from various parts of our own 
country, and one from as far off as Italy, and afew 
days later received from him a kind letter containing 
the following: 

“My DEAR Mr. ANGELL: If I had tried the pre- 
scriptions which you kindly sent me I should not 
be able to write you this letter.” 


PIGEON SHOOTING FOR SPORT IN 
VIRGINIA. 

We are pleased to learn by a marked copy 
of the Public Ledger of Norfolk, Virginia, 
coming to our table this morning, that the 
shooting of live pigeons from traps for sport 
is about to end in that section, It brings to 


(From Boston Herald, 
Feb. 22d.) 

AN IMPORT- 
ANT THOUGHT. 

“Tt is strange 
that, while all na- 
tions admit the 
unsatisfactory 
nature of inter- 
national inter- 


course, involving 
the 
enormous arma- 
ments such as the 
world has never 


upkeep of 


seen before, cost- 
ing more than a 
million pounds 
sterling per day, 
they do nothing 


to promote uni- 
versal (humane) 
education, which 
should aim at 
lessening inter- 
national friction 
and increasing 
mutual respect 
and good will 
among the 


tions.”’ 


na- 


PICTURES OF THE HEALTH FARM FOR INVALIDS. 


Established by the Denver, Colorado, Young Men’s Christian Association. 


mind three interesting incidents: first, ad- 
dresses that we had the pleasure of giving 
at the State House in Richmond, and to the 
Richmond High School; 
have been made an honorary member of 
both the Richmond and Norfolk societies 
P. C. A.; and third, of the great battle we 
had at our State House many years ago to 
obtain the first law of our country, and prob- 
ably of the world, to prevent the shooting 
of live pigeons from traps for sport. Three 
prominent Boston lawyers (all now dead, we 
believe), and a very large number of our 
strenuous pigeon-shooters, opposed us. It 
was about the longest hearing of the whole 
session, and the pigeon-shooters secured a 
report of the Judiciary Committee against 
us; but, with a minority report in our favor, 
we succeeded in beating them all and for- 
ever banishing from Massachusetts this cruel 
sport. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FRIENDLY ADVICE. 


We frequently have friendly advice about how best 
to conduct our paper. One friend thinks if we would 
take advertisements our paper would be a perfect 
bonanza. Another thinks that as everybody in the 
country knows who we are now it would be better not 
to sign our editorials. We thank our good friends 
and smile. 

Some time since the editor of a little paper of local 
circulation advised the editor of one of our great 
Boston dailies as to how he could best promote its 
success; to which the Boston editor replied: ‘We 
have no doubt that if we should follow the advice of 
our esteemed contemporary we should soon reach his 
circulation.” Gro, T, ANGELL, 


second, that 


Receipts by M. 8. P. C. A. for February, 1905. 

Fines and witness fees, $156.77. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

A friend, $40.40; Clarence W. Jones, $25; “In mem- 
ory of Mrs. William 8S. Eaton,” $25; Mrs. W. S. Fitz, 
$25; John E. Thayer, $25; Edw. W. Grew, $20; Miss 
Lucy S. Brewer, $20; H. W. Carpentier, $20; F. H. 
Peabody, $20; Mrs. Hammond Brown, $15; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Woodman, #15; Miss Mary Woodman, $15; Mrs. 
C. S. Rogers, #3; L. N. & C. B. Perkins, $3; A. N. 
Swan, $1.50; Prisson Bros., $1.50; H. C. Gray, $1.50; 
Two friends, $1.20; Miss A. H. Borden, $1.25; Miss R. 
V. Moseley, $0.50. 


Ten Eacu. 

Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, A. P. Tapley, Mrs. M. R. Pea- 
body, A. L. Lowell, Miss S. E. Read, Hon. Perlie A. 
Dyar, Zenas Crane, F. B. Thayer, Miss E. F. Moseley, 
G. H. Norcross, Miss 8. P. Loud, Mrs. F. J. Bumstead, 
Mrs. D. P. Kimball, Miss F. M. Faulkner, Charles 
Merriam, Mrs. Geo. G. Lowell, Miss E. F. Bisbee, 
Mrs. T. B. Williams, S. W. Rodman, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Perkins, R. C. Robbins, W. C. Esty, N. M. Safford, 
Miss Marian Lawrence, Geo. A. Draper, Carter, 
Russell & Co., Michael O’Keefe, Mrs. Wm. C. Otis, 
Winthrop Smith, Mrs. E. B. Everett, George W. Tay- 
lor, John C. Codman, Mrs. Martha W. Brooks, Miss 
Eliza B. Leonard, Miss M. R. Creighton, S. L. Thorn- 
dike, F. P. Rice. 

Five EAcu. 

A. Cochrane, J. S. Bartlett, G. H. Mifflin, Mrs. Wm. 
Brewster, Mrs. Henry Clarke, Wm. D. Hunt, Hon. H. 
H. Coolidge, F. C. Foster, R. A. Boit, Mrs. T. K. Earle, 
C. E. Fuller, A. H. Ellis, Mrs. A. G. Bullock, Mrs. E. 
S. Crocker, J. A. Burnham, Miss A. M. Goodwin, 
W. T. Hodges, E. Forbes, Mrs. A. W. West, Mrs. C. T. 
White, J. C. Warren, M.D., Dr. J. L. Williams, The 
Misses Williams, Mrs. C. Thorndike, Mrs. J. L. 
Stackpole, Mrs. B. S. Shaw, Miss E. G. May, J. L. 
Gebhardt, H. 8. Grew, Mrs. O. P. Dickinson, Mrs. M, 
D. Draper, Mrs. J. 8. Cabot, Mrs. Channing Clapp, 
Mrs. W. QO. Brown, Mrs, W. 8, Bullard, Benj. Leeds, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Mrs. J. H. Copeland, Mrs. M. Friedman, Mrs. J. Pier- 
pont, P. H. Ripley, R. H. White & Co., H. H. Mawhin- 
ney Co., Mrs. Geo. D. Howe, Mrs M. E. D. Stoddard, 
Miss M. W. Simpkins, Geo. W, Knowlton, E. M. 
Stowe, Mrs. W. C. Wharton, J. H. G. Gilbert, C. E. 
Stevens, Miss K. Allen, Mrs. F. P. Fish, W. & S. W. 
Bates, David Merritt, Rev. S. H. Winkley, F. H. 
Richards, Exr., Mrs. W. F. Matchett, Mrs. Otis Nor- 
cross, Mrs. R. M. Lawrence, D. K. Phillips, Carl 
Crisand, M.D., Mrs. C. J. Pickford, Miss C. W. Hill, 
Mrs. Asa Gray, H. W. Winkley, W. A. Read, Miss A. 
Byington, E. S. Draper, Mrs. S. W. Burbank, Mrs. M. 
Spaulding, I. R. Lawson, Mrs. W. L. Allen, L. Hawkes, 
Miss G. L. Putnam, Mrs. A. B. Clum, Hon. W. M. 
Crane, Mrs. R. B. Fuller, Mrs. C. G. Loring, A. G. 
Weeks, Mrs. E. R. Holmes, Rev. John O’Brien, H. 8. 
Cushing, Mrs. L. H. Wellman, Miss Collamore, Mrs. 
D. W. Ensign, Mrs. M. L. Weyman, A. F. Whitin, 
Mrs. J. H. Wall, Mrs. P. H. Sears, G. Rogers, J. Met- 
calf, L. P. Hollander & Co., Morgan Construction Co., 
Miss K. A. Tarbell, J. W. Wheelwright, Dr. W. D. 
Swan, D. W. Ross, Miss A. H. Jones, W. H. Lincoln, 
Miss L. W. Rice, Mrs. W. H. Wesson, Miss M. C. Cod- 
man, C. E. Ware, Mrs. J.C. Whitin, C. M. Rice, Mrs. 
H. M. Whitney, Miss M. DeC. Ward, Mrs. W. S. 
Leland, Miss Lucy Fay, Mrs. Florence Mars, Mrs. A. 
L. Fisher, Mrs. I. Tucker Burr, Mrs. G. E. Lester, 
J.D. Carson, Mrs. W. H. Gardiner, Jr., J. G. Mackin- 
tosh, Mrs. L. Frothingham, Mrs. A. G. Pierce, A. L. 
Comstock, F. C. Coburn, Rhodes & Ripley Co. 
Two Dotiars Eacu. 

Mrs. M. P. W. Smith, Mrs. Hannah Heldt, F. C. 
Evans, Mrs. A. N. Lincoln, A friend, Mrs. G. F. Allen, 
Miss H. R. Hill, Miss M. R. Hicks, A friend, Mrs. E. 
G. Grinnell, W. W. Crapo, Mrs. C. A. Allen. 

OnE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. H. L. Mann, Miss E. D. Swaim, Mrs. E. Stewart, 
J. E. Waterman, Miss Maria Bowen, A. E. Horton, 
Mrs. M. P. Hayter, Mrs. E. M. Boomer, Miss 8S. McV. 
Hinton, T. L. Nelson, W. W. Hyde, Miss Maria V. 
Washburn, F. E. Newland, Covell & Osborne, E. M. 
Gordon, M.D., I. C. Poole, Dr. T. F. Gunning, S. R. 
Buffington Co., C. J. Holmes, P. E. Tripp, J. M. Young, 
A. B. Brayton, O. Bousquet, W. C. Atwater & Co., 
Mary L. Holmes, Mrs. C.S. Waring, Mrs. C. J. Holmes, 
D. H. Babcock, M.D., E. W. Smith, Mrs. G. 8. Eddy, 
Mrs. C. Bowen, Mrs. W. F. Hooper, Miss Bowen, Mrs. 
J. D. Baker, J. J. Weld, Miss J. Baker, Mrs. S. B. 
Chase, Mrs. E. H. B. Brou, J. Estes, Mrs. E. G. Francis, 
Mrs. J. C. Milne, J. H. Lindsay, M.D., F. Gray, E. B. 
nyse A. R. Jennings, C. B. Cook, L. I. Stebbins, 
W. W. Robinson, W. P. Pritchard, M.D., E. S. Adams, 
sag J. J. McDonough, J. P. Slade, Mrs. J. W. Har- 
graves, Rev. Dr. Adams, Mrs. J. P. Bodge, Mrs. A. G. 
Hart, Miss S. R. Read, Miss M. Neisk, A. W. Croacher, 
M.D., M. W. Walker, M.D., F. B. Nesbit, J. A. Bull- 
ard, M.D., A. G. Wood, Mrs. W. Knowles, Smith Bros., 
W. E. Hathaway, J. O’Neil, Dr. H. L. Stevens, J. S. 
Wright, F. W. Woolworth & Co., Cash, G. S. Hart, 
C. M. Peirce, E. C. Brownell, J. A. Francis, M.D., Mrs. 
H. A. Cook, H. C. Allen, M.D., Mrs. F. F. Tillinghast, 
M. H. Leonard, M.D. 

Total, $1,356.85. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Miss Susan C. Damon, #15; Friends, $6.85; Mrs. J. 
W. Huggins, #5; Mrs. L. A. Munger, $4.75; William- 
son School, #4; R. B. Moon, #3; Vickery & Hill, $2.75; 
N. Fisher, #2; Friends, #2; Mrs. H. F. Slayton, #2; 
Mrs. A. L. Bailey, $2; W. F. Atchison, $1.59. 

DoLiarR Eacu. 

Miss E. Channing, E. Kendall, Miss E. D. Swaim, 
E. Moulton, M. E. Douds, Miss E. B. Hilles, Mrs. G. 
Huntington, Carl Crisand, M.D., D. W. Wight, M. C. 
Yarrow, J. Wilson, Mrs. J. R. Beck, Mrs. S. K. Bolton, 
Dr. A. H. Pierce, G. Brown, Mrs. 8. Noyes, W. N. 
Ames & Co., Mrs. W. E. Biddle, J. N. Leitch Co., H. F. 
Carey, Mrs. 8S. L. Porter, A. E. Adkins, Mrs. S. E. 
Coombes, Mrs. H. M. Bailey, P. J. Mulligan, Mrs. J. 
H. Hassett, S. E. Woodman, G. W. Rowell, J. A. 
Douglas, Grace D. Wells, J. T. R. Brown, M.D., W. W. 
Hawks, Rev. W. F. Wilson, W. H. Rand, Mrs. E. T. 
Sanborn, J. Hume, Miss 8. Shaw, E. H. Alexander, 
Rev. F. W. Gibbs, H. H. Bean & Sons, Rey. C. 8S. Hol- 
ton, E. H. Newcomb, Mrs. M. T. Hadley, Miss E. N. 
Anderson, “C. 8. H.,” P. A. Carver, Miss Pedder, Mrs. 
J. M. Francis, Mrs. E. F. Brooks. 


Firty Cents Eacu. 


“A. K. Wz Hall, D. R. Escott, S. C. Cherry, P. W. 
Adams, J. Youngjohn, R. B. Roby, Boys’ Club, W. O. 


Chadbourne, Mrs. H. N. Fassett, N. Fisher, G. Wain- 
wright, T. F. Donnally, L. L. Burnett, E. G. Dudley, 
Mrs. C. P. Croft. C. L. Doll, C. S. Loton, Rutland Pub. 
Lib., 8. N. Emerson, E. Steiger, M. H. Allen, Mrs. D. 
E. Bentley, Mrs. P. Woolsey, W. N. Masson, R. P. 
Abbott, Mrs. F. E. Smith, Miss S S. Moore, Mrs. B. F. 
Stanley, Miss R. A. Collins, Mrs. C. F. Smith, Mrs. J. 
Burke, M. L. Wood, Dr. H. N. Stone, D. B. Stoup, L. B. 
Hardy, F. Hall, Mrs. F. L. Stanley, E. Broderick, M. 
E. Ready, H. Judge, Mrs. J. J. Currier, Mrs. C. R. 
Hodgkins, Mrs. M. W. Joy, E. Wadleigh, Dr. D. D. 
Murphy, A. Cuffe, Dr. C. F. Johnson, H. C. Gray, 
B. Borjeson, Mrs. M. F. J. Guernsey, M. E. Hyde, G. F. 
Howell, E. R. Butler, J. H. Storer, Mrs. M. A. Emer- 
son, D. F. Hastings, Mrs. E. L. Bare, C. P. McQuinn, 
Mrs. E. Anthony, W. Hampton, Mrs. J. L. Borden, 
Mrs. M. B. Olmstead. 

All others, $8.52. 

Total, $139.37. 

Sales of publications, $107.08. 

Total, $2,023.07. 


Receipis by The American Humane Education 
Society for February, 1905. 

AN. Y. friend, $100; A. B. Stroup, $16.50; City of 
Boston, $11.25; Mrs. A. L. Lowry, $10; Miss S. M. 
Allen, #5; Columbus School for Blind, #5; Miss J. A. 
H. Colby, $5; Mrs. C.S. Rogers, #5; Mrs. Asa Gray, $3; 
F. F. Morrill, #2. 


OnE DOLLAR Eacu. 

W. P. Lunt, C. C. Porter, W. H. Swasey, W. R. 
Asher, Mrs. W. H. Swasey, Mrs. E. Woodville, Mrs. H. 
L. Hovey, Mrs. E. G. Stone, Mrs. E. Potter, G. A. M. 
Williams, C. H. Lord, Mrs. N. A. Hewitt, A. Seaman, 
Dr. H. E. Hewitt, P. W. Doulan, Miss M. 8. Merrill, 
Dr. J. B. M. Dickens, H. D. Dodge, J. V. Felker, Hon. 
W. H. Houston, Mrs. A. Caldwell, P. H. Reed, G. A. 
Philbrick, R. G. Dodge, Mrs. W. Moulton, Mrs. F. A. 
Dame, Miss M. M. Bartlett, T. D. Donahue, W. R. 
Johnson, A. C. Nason, M.D., O. Warren, M.D., Rey. 
B. H. Weston, G. H. Bailey, Mrs. S. N. Noyes, F. L. 
Lattimer, Mrs. P. H. Todd, Rev. J. Macfadden, C. 8. 
Ayers, A. H. Wright, Mrs. N. N. Jones, Mrs. A. G. 
Perkins. 

Small sales of publications, $14.14. 


DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firmsand men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in cur own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage :— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


(German) heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern Greek) paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish) paper 20 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 ‘cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell,6cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell 2centseach,or $2.00 per 100 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 

Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 

Humane Horse Book, ‘compiled by ‘Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents each, or ° 


$0.25 per 100 


2.00 

Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 1.00 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 150 “* 

Five Questions Answered, by 

50 

60 

20 

30 


ngell 
The Check- rein, by Geo. T. Angell 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two aaen 


How to Kill Animals Humanely . 1.00 “ 
Service of Mercy 
Band of Mercy information, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs “and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Informetion. an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45cents each; for tenand below tw enty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

gg Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SocIETy. 
Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate sm - $5 00 
Associate Life. 50 00| Branch .. . - 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s . 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 

Active Life . . $100 00 

Associate Life. 50 00 

Active Annual . 10 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our DuMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Gro. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. Henry B. HILt, Treasurer. 


Branch 


Associate $500 
1 00 
Children’s. . . . 100 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass,, as second-class mail matter, 


> 
2 


